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AGAIN .—{For Music.) 


Again, again, ring in mine ears 
Sweet words of love so softly bi'eathed, 
Bearing my heart back long sad-years, 
'Ere first I felt myself deceived ; 

While yet I dreamt not love could bo 
So eager sought, so cast aside, 

Or knew the aching misery 
That struggled still with wounded pride. 
I conquer’d ; but the while I strove, 
Methoughtmy heart grewcold with pain; 
I never dream’d that I could love 
And be beloved, again, again! 


Again come whispers soft and low. 

Like echoes that had pass’d away. 
Bringing ray young life back, as though 
The past were but as yesterday. 

Again 1 list to vows of love ; 

Again my hand is warmly prest; 

And will this, too, deceitful prove? 

Or may I hope on truth.to rest— 

To find a faithful, loving heart, 

Alike, through life in joy or pain. 

In every scene to take a part ? 

Or do I dream again, again ! Pollte. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 


THE MIGHT OP EIGHT. 


Chapter I. 

The pale moonlight fell softly on the field of a recent battle, disclosing the 
forms and features of men who, a few hours before, had fought and died, of 
the wounded and dying, and of those whose only injuries were the heart- 
wounds inflicted by the sufferings and the death of comrades and of friends. 
Some of England’s best blood had been shed that day. Many of her noblest 
spirits had winged their flight to another world, and several of the survivors 
were bending over mangled bodies, with eyes stony in their grief, whilst the 
groans of the wounded, and the tramp of men fulfilling the melancholy duty 
of bearing away the dead, sounded and echoed on the ear. 

There was one group especially mournful. A handsome, soldierly-looking 
man was lying in the agonies of death, with his dead charger on the ground 
beside him. A young officer supported him, watching over him with mingled 
reverence and regret, as he marked the brave bearing of his dying friend, who 
faced death, as he had faced the enemy, with true patriotism and valour. As 
yet unnoticed by the others, at a little distance was a kneeling figure draped 
in a long cloak; and from beneath its hood, which was drawn forward so as 
to conceal the features of the wearer, two beautiful eyes were fixed despair¬ 
ingly on the dying hero. 

“Eeresford,” said Colonel Gowan, in a voice scarcely audible, ^‘to you I 
trust my dying prayer. Tell Frederick to protect my poor Ethel, to support 
and love her, for she will have none but him to look to! Alfred, my noble 
boy, is even now hastening here; I will not pray Heaven to avert from him 
his father’s fate ; for it is glorious, glorious beyond my hopes—but Ethel, my 
darling child, for her I tremble.’' 

A low involuntary cry issued from the lips of the kneeling stranger; 
stranger to that scene at least, but no stranger to the dying man. The hood 
was thrown back, the figure rose, and in another moment the object of his 
tender care, his young daughter, was sobbing on her father’s breast. 
“ Ethel! ” It was the only word the dying man spoke, but it blended in its 
utterance untold love and joy, terror and surprise! Astonished and alarmed 
to see her in her fragile girlhood on so uncongenial a spot, yet happy to have 
her with him once again, with her hands locked in his, with her sweet face 
drooping over him, the soldier’s last struggle came, and Ethel was an orphan. 

When Colonel Gowan left England he intrusted his daughter to the care 
of Mrs. Graham, the wife of one of his brother officers; and when Mrs. 
Graham announced her intention of proceeding to the seat of war, in order to 
be near her husband, Ethel implored so urgently to be permitted to accompany 
her, that her friends consented, and the two ladies arrived at their destination 
on the eve of the engagement which proved fatal to Colonel Gowan. The 
battle was fought, and the English troops obtained a signal victory, but the 
sorrowing cries of the mourners mingled with the joyous shouts of the victors. 

Ill dreadful suspense, Mrs. Graham and Ethel conjectured, with conflicting 
hopes and fears, the possible result of the battle to those dear to them. Did 
they live to reap the glories of the day, or had they fallen? Was their blood 
part purchase of the recent victory ? They had waited hour after hour, hoping 
to ascertain from some reliable source the safety of Colonel Gowan and Major 
Graham; and at length, unable to endure this fearful uncertainty, they 
obtained the escort of a veteran soldier, and ventured with him to the scene 
equally of success and of disaster. Tremblingly they made their way over the 
blood-stained ground, gazing with painful anxiety at every one they encoun¬ 
tered, bending over suffering men; and even in that trying time having 
womanly sympathy for others, and more than once rendering some gentle 
office to those who needed it. 

At length, Ethel in her eagerness advanced before Mrs. Graham and their 
guide, and passed on till at last she recognised her father, and perceived but 
too pliinly that he was wounded unto death. Then, utterly deprived of hope, 
h 'r Heart, though a brave one, sank within her; she fell on her knees, and 
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I whilst praying for renewed strength, her eyes seemed spell-bound to her 
father s face. His voice, his mention of her name, however, restored her 
energies, and she reached him in time to cheer his last moments and to 
witness his death. In Ethel’s heart love for her father had been pre-eminent, 
and the shock caused by his death was consequently most severe. 

As Captain Beresford, who had known Ethel in earlier years, stood by, her 
passionate sorrow aroused his pity, and deepened his personal regret for the loss 
of his brave old friend; but feeling that she should be at once removed from 
that dreadful scene, he entreated her to let him conduct her to some more 
retired spot. She did not hear him; for she was kissing her father’s lips, and 
as their awful chilliness struck upon her, she fell senseless to the ground. 

Captain Beresford was hesitating what course to pursue, when the Grahams 
fortunately appeared, Mrs. Graham having had the happiness of discovering 
her husband unwounded, and he was now assisting her in her search for 
Ethel. Both Major and Mrs. Graham were distressed at finding Colonel 
Gowan numbered with the slain, and Mrs. Graham’s grief for Ethel was sisterly 
and sincere. They removed the unconscious girl to Mrs. Graham’s temporary 
residence, but it was several hours before she recovered from her death-like 
swoon. 

Mrs. Graham considered that it would be better for Ethel to return to 
England as soon as possible ; and as some friends of hers were on the eve of 
departure for home, she arranged that Ethel should accompany them. And 
Captain Beresford, who was summoned to London on urgent private affairs, 
undertook to place Ethel under her brother’s care, and to deliver personally 
the colonel’s last wishes to his eldest sou. 

It was on a cold, cheerless evening that Ethel and the friends she had 
travelled with arrived in the metropolis. On reaching the residence of 
Frederick Gowan, who had not yet heard of his father’s death, they perceived 
that it was brilliantly illuminated, and heard that Mrs. Gowan was giving 
one of her recherche dinners to a select few. 

Poor Ethel! What a mockery all that brilliancy and display seemed to 
her ! 

The hall porter looked astonished when Captain Beresford, who had 
entered the hall with Ethel, desired to see Mr. Gowan immediately ; and to 
the objection, “ But he is at dinner, sir,” the captain merely replied, “ No 
matter—here is my card. You can tell him that Captain Beresford has 
important intelligence to communicate, and must see him for a few minutes.” 

A servant was about to usher them into one of the more gorgeous reception- 
rooms ; but Ethel stopped him, saying falteringly, “ Not here. Show us into 
the library, or to Mrs. Go wan’s morning-room.” 

The man, an old family servant, recognised her voice, though a thick veil 
concealed her features. “ What, Miss Ethel! ” he exclaimed, startled for a 
moment out of his habitual impenetrability; then, as he led them to the 
library, and his eyes fell on her mourning dress, he whispered to Captain 
Beresford, “ I beg your pardon, sir, but I hope nothing is the matter with 
master—with Colonel Gowan, I mean ? ” 

Though he had spoken in a subdued voice, Ethel overheard him, and 
her hitherto forced calmness entirely deserted her. Her tears were sufficient 
answer, and the man slowly and respectfully withdrew. 

They had not long to wait; Frederick Gowan, a handsome and rather 
reserved-looking man, soon joined them in the library. 

“Why, I5thel, Beresford!” he exclaimed, “how are you?” evidently 
astonished at their arrival, and waiting an explanation. 

Ethel threw herself in her brother’s arms, sobbing hysterically. 

“ I have brought you sad news,” said Captain Beresford, with feeling. 
“ Your father led the forlorn hope, and turned the doubtful issue of the day 
to victory. He died as a hero should die; but we are left to mourn.” 

Mr. Gowan started forward, and involuntarily thrust Ethel from him. His 
face was deadly pale, and his eyes dilated, his whole countenance evincing 
excessive emotion. “ Can it be true? ” he asked, hoarsely and eagerly. 

“ Unhappily but too true,” responded Captain Beresford. 

Frederick appeared still more agitated; his brow was knitted, his eyes were 
troubled; and yet, could it be so ? There was a strange gleam in them—a 
strange exultant gleam. 

“ I bring you Colonel Gowan’s dying request,” continued Captain Beres¬ 
ford. “ It was, that you would watch over and support your sister; to remind 
you that yours is the only protecting love on which she can now rely.” 

A cloud darkened Frederick’s face; “but he said, “Not much fear I shall 
forget that, eh, Ethel ? ” 

Captain Beresford soon departed, being unwilling to prolong his visit, 
naturally supposing that Mr. Gowan would eagerly desire the details of his 
father’s death, and would prefer to hear them from his sister when they were 
left alone. 

Directly he was gone, Frederick said, “ You will stay with us at present, 
in any case, Ethel. This is very distressing for you; very distressing, I am 
sure. Perhaps you would like to be quiet this evening.” lie rang tlie bell, 
and desired that Mrs. Gowan’s maid should be summoned to attend his sister. 
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You 'will excuse Louise this evening, Ethel,** he said, es he parted from her; 
‘‘ ghe is entertaining some people she thinks a great deal of. I v/ill not tell 
her about this sad Sfair to=night; it would be a pity to disturb her emoy-i 
ment—he was not her father, you know.” After which not very feeling 
speech he returned to the dining-room, and resuiuccl the duties of host very 
admirably, drank more wine than usual, and appeared very much excited, 
whilst poor'Ethel, in her handsome but cheerless room, dismissed the_ maid 
as soon as possible. She then mournfully reviewed the past, and anticipated 
the future. 

Chapter II. 

When Captain Bercsford announced to Mr. Gowan his father’s death, 
Frederick was standing on the brink of a fearful precipice. His 
wife, young, beautiful, and extravagant, who unluckily held the reins of 
home government in her small but stubborn hands, prided herself on the 
reiterated opinion that Mrs. Frederick Gowan’s establishment, parties, dress, 
and personal beauty were alike perfection; and in order to maintain this repu¬ 
tation, she launched forth into lavish expenditure, far exceeding the means at 
her husband’s disposal. Mr. Gowan had a Government appointment, realising 
a fair income; and his wife’s father, a Avealthy banker, had given Louise a 
handsome fortune. This, however, was but a drop of water in the oeean of 
the latter’s requirements, and though her parents assisted her repeatedly, her 
incessant applications at length wearied thein; they refused further aid, and 
she was now wholly estranged from them. 

' Frederick had more than once mildly remonstrated with Louise; but he 
had done so in secret fear, and Avas duly punished for his temerity by the 
burst of indignation with which she received his too gentie expostulations. 
He loved her devotedly, but was too infatuated to detect the wrong he inflicted 
by tacitly countenancing her prodigality, and so forbore from further censure, 
though trembling inwardly over his banker’s book, and an influx of long¬ 
standing bills, till at last, believing that unless some relief Avas speedily afforded 
him he should be irretrievably ruined, all the glitter of his home was becoming 
distateful to him. • 

Colonel GoAvan’s estate was entailed, and it was that recollection which 
sent the triumphant gleam to Frederick’s eyes, Avhen fllial love should have 
wept ill memory, and filial pride should have gloAved Avithin him at mention 
of the hero’s death. The property he now inherited Avould extricate him 
from his present diflSculties ; and he trusted that Louise would be awakened to 
the necessity of retrenchment Avhen he divulged to her the precarious 
position in Avhich her extravagance had placed him. 

With regard to his sister, Mr. Gowan was in some perplexity. He Avished to 
offer her a home, but he doubted Avhether her domestication Avith them would be 
agreeable to his Avife, Avith Avhom Ethel, for some unexplained cause, was not 
a favourite. On making knoAvn to Mrs. Gowan his father’s death, his Avishes 
concerning Ethel, and the aiTival of the latter, Louise very emphatically 
stated that for a time she had no objection to his sister’s staying with them, 
but that, to her becoming an inmate of their house for a permanence, she should 
object very strongly ; and before Frederick, Avith some compunction, told 
Ethel that unfortunately he could not offer her a permanent home, she had 
discovered that her presence was uuAvclcome, and had therefore determined 
tp leave her brother’s house as soon as practicable. 

Ethel Avas very pitihbly circumstanced, being suddenly called on to renounce 
the luxury and refinement, and hanger still the affection which had hitherto 
surrounded her, and cast on her own resources, homeless and seemingly 
friendless, But Ethel kneAv she was not alone; knew she Avas still the object 
of One protecting care; and fully realised the truth of those beautiful lines — 

In the dark winder of affliction's hom^ 

When summer friends and pleasures waste away^ 

And the wreck'd heart perceives how frail each power 
It made a refuge and believed a stay. 

Colonel Gowan had obtained his rank and promotion by merit, not by 
purchase, and his daughter wo^d therefore only [^receive a scanty pittance 
from Government, and that only for a few years, and if she remained 
unmarried. 

It will be a great national advantege when parents will acknoAvledg^ and 
act on the necessity of educating their daughters not for chances of marriage 
only, but so as to prepare them for exigencies Avhich hereafter may arise. 

Ethel was innately clever, and self-culture had rendered her superior to the 
generality of girls, which was singularly fortunate, as the fashionably super¬ 
ficial education she had received would‘alone have been ill adapted to the 
part which noAV devolved upon her. She must work; tuition, Avoman’s for¬ 
lorn hope, appeared to her the only field in which she could labour. So a 
governess, to the best of her ability, she decided to become. 

She found a friend, as people often do, in a most unexpected quarter. 
Mrs. Beresford, Captain Beresford’s widowed mother, who had knowivher as 
a child, and was interested by her sou’s account of Ethel, and of her 
apparently dubious Avelcome to her brother’s house, called on her, and, 
claiming the privileges of an old friend, cordially invited her to pass a few 
weeks Avith her. At first, being unwilling to trespass on the hospitality of 
one she regarded almost as a stranger, Ethel gratefully but decidedly refused 
this friendly offer. IIoAvever, Mrs. Beresford exerted her persuasive poAvers 
to such effect that every objection Avas finally overruled. 

* * * * * 

When Ethel detailed her position, plans, and wishes to Mrs. Beresford, the 
latter, whilst regretting the necessity for Ethel’s embracing the arduous 
duties of a governess, admired the spirit and good feelingv.Avhich she mani¬ 
fested iu determining to fit herself as thoroughly as time would permit for the * 
occupation she intended to folloAV; and Captain Beresford, a man Avhoso ' 
superiority, notwithstanding that an early sorroAv had stainpcd bis charactci' ^ 
Avith a gravity approximating to sternness, aal^s generally aoknoAvledged, also 
'watched Ethel Avith deepening interest. Jle obscrA’cd her energy and self¬ 


command ; saw her willing to Avork, and anxiom tp work efficiently ; and ho 
gloried in her strength of purpose and dauutlessnpss pf will. He Avas in lovo 
with Ethel. Love to him was but a blighting memory; but ho became her 
friend; and the friendship of such a man is no mean endowment. x 

Mrs. Beresford at length obtained for Ethel a very promising^ engagement 
in the family of Mr. Saville, the rector of a densely populated metropolitan 
parish, and her duties as a governess commenced forthAvith. 

At this time Ethel experienced a further trial; another battle had been 
fought, and in the list of the dangeroudy wounded was the name of Alfred I 
Gowan, the brother Avhom she loved Avith all a sister’s best affection. Only! 
two days before, she received a letter from him, Avritteii in the first poig- ‘ 
nancy of grief on learning his father’s death, affectionate and kind, telling 
her that as soon as the wav Avas over he sliould claim her from Frederick, 
and that it should be his pride and pleasure to cherish and support her. 

Alas ! and was that brave boy to die! Was he who inherited his father's 
spirit to share prematurely that father’s fate I ‘ Was his young life to be thus 
early laid upon the altar of his country ! It is a grand, a noble patriotism 
that makes men sacrifice their life’s blood in their CQuntry’s cause; but oh, 
it is hard, it is very hard for those who are left at home to mourn 1 Who can 
describe the thrilling interest with which they listen to every rumour con¬ 
cerning the progress of the war ? They, too, may love their country ; but it 
is less that country’s welfare they are Avrapt up iu, than in that of their own 
home-heroes’ fofo. If a victory is gained, each one left at home searches 
over the lists of names for that pf some one wfiose vacant chair speaks daily 
of his absence. It is his share in the victory tfiat stirs their hearts; if defeat 
is talked of, it is for him they mourn ! In news of the army their eyes pass 
heedlessly over the written descriptions of local characteristics, of the general 
condition of the troops, to look for that one name. In details of engage¬ 
ments, of skirmishes, if reading of heights being scaled, of rivers being 
forded, of colours gallantly defended, of charges bravely made, of a siege avcU 
sustained, of justice tempering arms, of mercy softening the savagencss of foes, 
still it is of him they think; of him alone I 

If they know that he is scatheless^ plr^sically, and in honour, their hearts 
pour forth a psalm of grateful joy; hut if they hear that he is dying, or is 
dead, then let patriotism uphold them if it can; we are not all Spartans. 
Heaven help them in their need! 

Chapter III. 

‘‘We could live much more economically in the country,” said Mrs. 
Gowan, who was really shocked by the revelations Frederick had just made 
to her of his recent difliculties, and was possessed Avith the good impulse to 
be more prudent for the future. “ Suppose we take that pretty place, 
Riversholme, on the banks of the Thames ;*eh, Fred ? It is still unoccupied; 
and if we go there, the world and his Avife Avill‘scarcely care* to folio av us.’-’ 

“A very good suggestion,” ausAvered her husband, charmed A'^dth the 
novelty of &r entertaining views of retrenchment; “ for though people 
might occasionally visit us at Riversholme, wo could reduce our ex!>eiiditure 
there very considerably. The abolition, comparative or entire, of party¬ 
giving, AVGuld be a great relief, and Riversholme is really a little Paradise.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Louise, “ it would be delightful to live there. We Avill 
have a boat, Fred, and a little boat-house, and--— 

“But that would incur additional expense,” interrupted her husband. 

“ The purchase-money of Riversholme Avill be an amply sufficient outlay for 
the present.” 

Louise frowned ominously. You are very unreasonable, Frederick,” she 
said; “ if I am willing to renounce the gaieties I appreciate so highly, to 
further your prudential views, I hope you do not expect that I am also 
willing to be moped to death. Amusement I must have, and I never dreamt 
you AYOuld attempt to thAvart my Avishes on the subject. Expense, indeed! 
Why the whole of what I was proposing Avould not cost more than one of 
our parties here.” 

A further objection rose to. her husband’s lips, but he saw tears gathering 
iu her eyes, so what could he do ? What could such a man, such a husband 
do, but Avhat he did .J*—kiss the tears away, and alloAv Louise full scope to 
order boat, boat-house, aud all. The negotiations concerning Riversholme 
Avere soon entered into and completed, and though the price of his iicav 
residence rather startled Mr. Gowan, he consoled himself by thinking that 
this one great expense would free him from many more, and that in her iicav 
home, with less expensive pleasures at her command, Louise Avould become to 
him all he had hoped to find her, ere the illusion was dispelled by her 
inordinate love of display. His conscience sometimes troubled him with 
regard to his father^s Avishes, and to Ethel’s present position ; but his Avife 
was as highly incensed Avhen she heard that her sister-in-la av Avas a "overness, 
as if, by accepting tho only honourable alternative left to her, Ethel had 
inflicted on her family a most grievous injury. 

We must, for a feAV moments, look back into the past. Years before, 
Raymond Hume, a man with nature’s and fortune’s best gifts at his disposal, 
yet a self-idolator, and one'who secretly recognised no law' but his oavii 
will, to which he rendered, or strove to render, eA^cry thing and every one 
subservient, had asked Louise to be his wife. 

He, though strikingly handsome, and with all the prestige of intellect, 
travel, and worldly skill at his command, was no longer young, and Louise 
had been so accustomed to regard him as her father’s friend and contemporary 
in age, though Mr. Hume was in reality considerably her father’s junior, that 
it struck her as perfectly ridiculous that so old a man should ask her, almost 
child as she then was, to become his Avife. In agonies of suppressed laughter 
she gave him his rej ection, against Avhich h’e at first vehementljr protested; 
but Avhen he at length detected her ill-concealed derision, humiliated pride, 
even more than disappointed love, raged Avithin him, and, whilst calmly 
assuring her that though she had bfightedhis happiness, his friendship should 
always be hers, he inwardly vowed to be revenged on her for her mockery 
and the suffering she had caused him. On her marriage with Frederick 
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Gowan rather t(vher surprise, Mr. Hume steadily cultivated her husband’s 
acquaintance, gained his esteem, and became a frequent visitor at their house. 
Her husband was in total ignorance of Kayinond’s former oifer to Louise, to 
whom his present maimer betrayed nothing of wounded feeling, and his 
demeanour to her was kind and almost Motherly. Meanwhile ho was 
planning his self-promised revenge, for which he saw the materials in 
Frederick’s blind devotion to his wifo, and Mrs. Gowan’s thoughtless ex¬ 
travagance. To the husband he repeated the admiring comments everywhere 
bestowed on the beauty of Louisej and encouraged the belief that it was 
natural that one so calculated to grace society should consider it her element; 
whilst in the wife he insidiously and constantly fostered her love of gaiety and 
display, and cautiously suggested to her and promoted innumerable plans, 
involving a considerable outlay. 

He worked slowly and warily, contented to wait for the satisfaction he felt 
sure of eventually obtaining; and so gradually had he gained his ascendancy, 
that when, through his instrumentality, Frederick found himself on the high 
road to ruin, and Louise was tempted into daily increasing extravagance, 
neither recognised his agency; to Frederick “ Hume was the best fellow in 
the world,” to Louise he was Papa’s and Frederick’s friend; ” - and mean¬ 
while he plotted on for the misery of both*. 

The Gowans had not long been domesticated at Kiversholme when Mj*. 
Hume rode down to see them, and from that day resumed his frequent visits, 
the fruit of which was first manifested by Mrs. Gowan’s assurance to Frederick 
that she could not rest without showing their ‘‘ little Eden ” to her friends, and 
that she must therefore giwe an entertainment worthy of the occasion. Her 
husband ofl’ered a feeble objection, but it was soon overcome. The party Avas 
given, and, with the aid of Weippert and Gunter, and with Louise bewitching 
beyond precedent as the hostess of the day, was a decided success, Eivers- 
holine, in itself a beautiful old place, was rendered trebly so by Mrs. Gowan’s 
exquisite taste and lavish expenditure, and was of course proportionately 
admired, and the fete was duly chronicled in theof the fplloAving 
day. A few months later Louise was a mother, and it was to show the 
prettiest imaginable specimen of babyhood that Frederick Avas petitioned to 
give a dinner and a ball on their child’s baptismal day. We can be very 
quiet after that,” Louise ended by saying, after she had forced frdm her 
husband a reluctant consent; but her words were far from verified. Rivers- 
holme Avas so attractive that it soon became a favourite resort of the Gowans’ 
circle, and people were perpetually drojaping in to luncheon, and staying to 
dinner. Louise renounced her remorsemllj;-conceived economical views, and 
renewed her extravagant habits, and matters grew worse and worse ; for, 
though many old debts had been discharged, others had been incurred to 
an enormous amount, till disgrace and beggary again stared Frederick in 
the face. 

One morning Mr. Gowan Avas sitting in the library—every appliance of 
luxury surrounding him—reading letters from several of his creditors, all of a 
pressing character, and two threatening to institute legal proceedings against 
him, unless their claims were speedily satisfied. 

Frederick looked and felt supremely wretched. He had formerly prided 
himself on his strict sense of honour and of duty, and now he Avas living in 
magnificence at the coat and at the mercy of his creditors, Avith daily aug¬ 
mented difficulties and daily increasing debts. 

The miserable man cast the last letter from him as he finished its perusal, 
and buried his face in his hands. The past flitted before him. Again he 
thought of his father’s disregarded wishes ; again remorse tortured him as he 
thought of Ethel! Once more he pictured his early manhood, prosperous and 
promising. He lived in memory"again through the period of his married 
life; conjured up the glowing anticipations he had indulged in of home happi¬ 
ness before and for a few months after his marriage; remembered how his 
once strong hopes had crumbled UAvay; how his blissful illusions had been 
dispelled; how honour had failed and right principles deserted him;—and the 
future, what offered it to him, but a prison, or- } 

He started from his seat. Heaven have conipassion on me! ” broke 
from his ffist-clenched lips; but without waiting for its unfailing aid, he 
listened to the demon Avhich had long been working in his heart, and he formed 
a fearful resolution. Unquailingly, unhesitatingly^ he crossed the room. 
Promptly, and with an air of unalterable decision, he searched for and found 
a case. Steadily he turned its lock, eagerly raised one of the pistols it 
contained, Avhich, already loaded, he directed to his brain; but before he 
could pull the trigger a hand Avas violently laid upon his arm, the pistol was 
wrested from his grasp, and his determination was shaken ; the whole current 
of his thoughts was changed by the Avord agitatedly whispered at his ear, 
“Louise!” 

Frederick started as he found that Mr. Hume was the intruder, and was 
inclined to resent his interference; but Raymond’s eyes Avere fixed on him 
with friendly interest. There was horror in his countenance, but not 
contempt. 

“You are surprised, Hume, no doubt,” said Frederick, hurriedly. “You 
thought you knew us pretty Avell, but never expected this. You forgot, 
perhaps, that you may be behind the^ scenes, and yet lose sight of the 
machinery Avhich works beneath. I Avish you had entered an hour later; 
yet, no ; you have recalled Louise to my mind. Jn my madness I had for¬ 
gotten her, even her. Tell her, from me, I loved her till death; and tell her 
that Ethel will he her friend. Ah, Ethel, my poor wronged sister ! Good 
for evil is what she will return.” 

Mr. Hume was seriously alarmed. Frederick’s death was not Avhat he 
desired—not now, at all events; so he said, in a tone forbidding contradic¬ 
tion, “This is a bad business, GoAvan, very bad; but suicide is a desperate 
remedy, and, I need not add, is morally wrong. Since I have partially stormed 
your confidence, surrender the rest; tell me exactly how you are situated; 
what your difficulties actually are, -and if they are of a pecuniary nature only, 
no doubt I can assist you.” This sounded very friendly and very generous; 
for there are many professedly devoted friends Avho would do anything and 


everything for you, short of lending you a halfpenny; and as the chance of 
aid daAvned on him, Frederick’s love of life began to return, 

“ You arc very good, Hume,” he said; “I cannot express my deep sense of 
your opportune friendship, but you do not know the extent of my liabilities, 
and I could not ask you to advance a sum sufficient to cover them*” 

“Let me judge Avhether such a demand Avould be impossible,” returned 
Raymond; and for several hours he remained with Mr. GoAvan, until 
Frederick’s affairs were fully explained to him. At length he said, I am 
rich, and half my wealth would amply supply my wishes and my wants. I 
have long professed myself your friend, and now I will prove myself to be so. 
To-morrow I Avill lodge with your banker an amount that shall fully meet 
your requirements.” 

Frederick overAvhelmed him Avith thanks. “ But how shall J repay you 1 ** 
he asked. r / j - • 

“If I had only myself to think of,” answered Mr. Hume, “I should ask 
for no return; hoAvever as I may possibly marry,—you look surprised, but I 
rather contemplate marriage, I assure you,—in justice to those Avho may then 
have claims on me, I must act in this instance less in accordance Avith my 
wishes than I otherwise should do. I ivill think the matter over before I 
discuss it further with you ; meauAvhile, extricate yourself from trouble.” 

On the following day the promised money Avas paid in to Frederick’s 
account, and soon he had but one creditor remaining; a monster creditor it is 
true ; still only one, and that Avas Raymond Hume, his friend. 

' Chapter IV. 

On the third day succeeding the eventful morning Avhich had seen Frederick 
Gowan in his deep distress a lady and gentleman were engaged in conversation 
in a spacious and substantially furnished London dining-room; the lady, though 
thirty-six and a matron, Avas still remarkably “attractive” looking; the 
gentleman, several years her senior, Avas tall and distinguished in figure, Avith 
a fine intellectual face; his dark brown hair was yet unsilvered, the fire of 
youth was not extinguished in his singularly handsome eyes, and the elasticity 
of youth still characterised his movements. The lady was Mrs. Saville, and 
the gentleman Avas her brother, Raymond Hume. 

“ Your last visit Avas so hurried, Raymond,” said Mrs. Suville, “that I had 
no opportunity of telling you hoAV fortunate Ave have been in our recent selec¬ 
tion of a governess. I never met Avith any one Avho so quickly gained my 
esteem, and so thoroughly carried out my yieAVs, as Miss Gowan,” 

“Miss GoAvan!” repeated Mr. Hume, in astonishment. “Not Ethel 
GoAvan, surely ? ” 

“Yes, indeed! I thought I should surprise you. 1 heard she required au 
engagement from Mrs. Beresford. Is it not a disgrace to her brother, rich as 
he is, to allow his sister to be in her present position ? ” 

“Perhaps he is not-so particularly rich,” returned her brother, drily. 
“ However, it is disgraceful to liini to force his young and beautiful sister to 
turn governess, I have questioned his Avifo more than once lately concerning 
Miss GoAvan, hut she has contrived to evade my inquiries, probably thinking 
it derogatory to acknoAvledge a governess as her relative, It is really strange, 
Kate, that she should have come to you.” 

“ Most strange, and most fortunate,” said his sister. “ She is a charming 
girl,'and Ave are all fond of her. She is very clever, and a finished musician. 
St^ and dine with us, and ip the evening I Avill ask her to sing.” 

Rather to Mrs, Saville’s surprise, for Mr. Hume seldom dined anywhere 
but at his club, her invitation was accepted; and accepted, too, with evident 
pleasure. 

Ethel was happier with the Savilles than she had been or expected to be 
since her lather’s death, and their kindness rendered her work actually 
pleasurable. The last tidings she had received of Alfred were particularly 
favourable; his wounds Avere progressing satisfactorily, and the doctors 
confidently prognosticated his recovery. Mrs. Saville gently insisted on Ethel’s 
dining at the late dinner, instead of at the children’s noisier mid-day meal; 
and that evening, when she entered the draAving-room, Mr. Hume rose to 
greet her Avith that perfect courtesy which is never excessive. Carefully 
avoiding any allusion to her altered circumstances, he expressed^ the pleasure 
he experienced in meeting her again, and during dinner, at which he placed 
himself at her side, he gracefully eulogised the bravery of her younger brother, 
and told her that a friend had Avritten him an account of the cool determined 
courage Avhich the young ensign had manifestttl in the action in which he Avas 
so dangerously Avounded. 

Raymond had chosen his subject av ell, and, as he expatiated on it in the 
richest tones of his melodious voice, his fine eyes lighted Avith enthusiasm, his 
singularly improving smile irradiating his features, he appeared to great 
advantage, and Ethel naturally considered him eminently agreeable. She 
inquired if he had receptly seen Frederick and Louise. He had seen them 
the day before, 

“ And they Avere well ? ” she interrogated. 

“ Mrs. GoAvaii appeared perfectly so,” was the r^ly. “ Your brother was 
not quite in his usual health, but was better than 1 tound him a day or tsvo 
before. I fear that some great anxiety presses on him.” . 

He said this Avith marked significance, and his manner startled Eth^l. 
“ You do not think he is actually ill r” she asked, anxiously. 

“I scarcely knoAV how to answer you,” replied Mr. Hume. ' “His spirits 
arc extremely variable, and his appearance is much changed; hilt” (seeing her 
look of alarm) “do not let me excite your fears,” he added-^“I trust and 
believe that they are needless.”- 

The coiiA^crsation then becoming general, Ethel could learn no more con¬ 
cerning Frederick ; but her anxiety had been aAvakened, and she determined 
to Avrite him such a letter as Avould call forth a reply, from AvhicJi she might 
partially judge of his real state of health; for, Avoipan-like, she forgot or 
forgave his neglect at the first suggestion of his apparent suffering. 

During the evening, at Mrs. Saville’s request, Ethel played and sang 
repeatedly; and, critic as he was, Mr. Hume was in raptures Avith her 
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performance. The soul-stirring music, the sweet contralto voice, so unerringly 
harmonious, roused emotions in him that had slept for years, awakened his 
better self, and he listened like one enchanted. 

There is a music—not the general music ot fashion, or the schoolroom; not 
the music which is thundered forth at a popular concert, or waded through 
at soirees— but such as is horn of true genius, and is executed hy skilled, 
intelligent interpreters of perfect melody, which has a powerful and ennobling 
influence over the human heart! 

To such music we can listen, and trace its heavenly origin. To such music, 

‘ though wordless, we can affix a language infinite in grandeur. As its sway 
reaches us, it is like a pure stream shedding its freshening moisture on a 
parched-up land, and infusing the germs of a new existence. In it is poetry 
that thrills in its beauty, which time cannot wither nor age efface; heard 
now, it is heard for ever. Memory will sweetly echo it, till in the distance, 
from the grand source from whence originally it flowed, a kindred yet even 
more heavenly strain may reach us; and Ethel had in her the seed-bud of 
music such as this. 

That night she wrote to Frederick, and eagerly anticipated his answer; 
but several days elapsed, bringing only disappointment. At length a letter 
came. She was sitting with her pupils, and lessons were ended for the day, 
when Mrs. Saville entered the room somewhat excited. 

“I have brought you a letter, Ethel,” she said kindly to her—the young 
governess was no longer Miss Gowan—** read it at once, dear. I imagine 
it contains important news.” 

With a quick apprehension of coming evil, Ethel obeyed, and read these 
words :— 

“ If you can forgive and forget, Ethel, as your recent letter leads me to 
hope for, come to Riversholme at once. Louise is absent, our child is dying; 
its piercing cries distract me. I implore you, come. F. G.” 

Grieved beyond measure, she at once communicated her brother’s request 
and her desire to comply with it to Mrs. Saville, who urged and expedited 
her instant departure. 

Mr. Gowan’s carriage had been sent for her, and in less than two hours she 
was at Eiversholme. 

Chapter V. 

It was evening when Ethel arrived at Eiversholme. Frederick met her in 
the hall, and the light of the lamp revealed to her that her brother was indeed 
changed; pale and attenuated, with a fevered lustre in his eyes, very different 
from the handsome man he had been when last she saw him. He received her 
silently, but he was evidently glad that she had come; for his face brightened 
as she entered, and there was enough welcome in the cordial pressure of his 
hand. He took her at once to the little sufferer’s room. The apartment was 
exquisitely furnished; the small silver lamp with its pink shade cast a soft, 
rosy glow around; but Ethel saw with terror the marble whiteness of the 
baby’s face. The remedies applied by the doctor, who was sharing the vigil 
of the nurse, had given temporary relief; the infantile disease which had 
suddenly attacked the poor child was arrested for a time ; but there was no 
hope of her recovery—the fiat had gone forth—the little one would die. Now 
she lay, calm and still, her large blue eyes gazing round in the apathy 
of exhaustion. 

And where was Louise ? She had started for Paris on the previous day 
with some gay acquaintances. Frederick had been asked to join the party, 
but had declined; and, greatly to his dismay, Louise had announced her 
intention of going without him. 

In vain he protested against this determination, and called in the aid of 
marital authority. Her mind was fixed upon the tour; she should not be 
absent long, but to go she was resolved; and for the first time Frederick saw 
her character in its real imperfection and selfish shallowness. They parted 
with angry words on his side, and defiant looks on hers. She hastened with 
her friends to the gay city, whilst her husband, more miserable than ever, 
remained at Eiversholme. He had lost much before, had been plunged into 
bitter grief and reckless despair, yet through all he had had one remaining 
solace, one abiding joy, and that was his belief that his love for Louise was 
fully reciprocated. 

Eelying on her affection, having implicit confidence in the genuine goodness 
of her nature, he had forgiven her the sufferings she had caused him; had 
excused her faults, and pardoned her deficiencies. Now, however, his faith 
was shaken ; if she refused the renunciation of an idle whim at his request, 
nay, at his command, where was the affection he had so blindly depended on 

Mr. Hume was very well contented with the course affairs were taking. 
His primary aim had been to undermine Frederick’s happiness, and that of 
Louise, by encouraging the latter’s extravagance and frivolity, and so render¬ 
ing her distasteful to her husband; but Mr. Gowan’s affection had proved 
enduring beyond his expectations, and he rejoiced that his last manoeuvre— 
for he had originated the Paris plan—had proved more successful. Frederick 
unwisely expressed to Mr. Hume his disapprobation of his wife’s conduct, and 
Eaymond did not omit to add fuel to the fire. 

When the little Constance was taken ill, and was screaming with agony, 
Frederick telegraphed for his wife, and sent the summons which Ethel had so 
promptly obeyed. 

Mr. Gowan and his sister watched by the child all night, witnessing the 
mournful spectacle of its young life ebbing away, and all that could be 
devised to ease and tranquillise her Ethel tenderly accomplished; but with the 
first dawn of day came Heath, to bear to a purer and better world the spirit 
now reclaimed by Him who gave it. 

Chapter VI. 

It was the second evening since the child’s death ; the baby lay in her little 
coffin with a subdued light falling on her, in pure white robes, and with fresh 
fragrant flowers strewn around, seeming but to sleep peacefully. And what 
is death to a sinless child but untroubled sleep ! Motionless with .stem, un- 


I complaining grief, Frederick was standing near, gazing down on his wife, who 
was weeping wildly at the coffin’s side, with a gloomy, troubled face. 

“ Speak to her, Frederick,” whispered Ethel softly as she passed from one 
mourner to the other; “ you can console her best.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken,” he muttered fiercely, yet sadly; ‘‘lam nothing to her 
—she never cared for me. God help me ! I know it now.” 

Ethel was surprised and pained, and though this was no time for discussion, 
she determined to try and win back for Louise the affection which would 
surely prove her solace and support. 

Meanwhile, Ethel strove to stem the tide of Mrs. Gowan’s despairing 
sorrow; but remorse, mingled with a mother’s grief and conscience, ruth¬ 
lessly asked where had she been when her baby died ? Why was she absent 
from her darling’s death-bed and the remembrance of her husband's 
thwarted wishes, of his disobeyed injunction, asserted itself in answer; for 
once the proud, selfish woman was really pitiable. It was in this season of 
distress that she learned to love Ethel, and that the unaccountable aversion 
with which she had formerly regarded her entirely passed away, 

Eiversholme wore an air of unconquerable gloom. Frederick formally 
visited his wife once a day, but his manner was cold and constrained, and 
repelled the new yearning which Louise felt for his affection. 

Ethel’s presence tended to increase the number and to prolong the length 
of Mr. Hume’s visits, for he admired her as much as he had once admired 
Louise, and esteemed her yet more. He had divined Ethel’s true character; 
he felt she would only love where she reverenced, only marry where she loved. 

“Marry!” He paused at that reflection. He did not hesitate, as in a 
former case, to balance the joys of matrimony with the independence of 
celibacy, but he contemplated a consideration to him still more important. 
He loved Ethel more fervently, more truly than he had ever loved before. In 
his matured manhood she had called forth in him a nobler passion than his 
youth had known or dreamt of. He had no doubts or waverings as to his 
sentiments for her; he felt certain that his marriage with her would secure 
his happiness; but how would that affect the completion of his long-pursued 
revenge.^ With Ethel for his wife, how could he desolate the hearth of 
the brother whom she loved How could he humble Frederick and Louise } 
How could he place the one in prison, and cast the other on the charity which 
would gall her, without estranging the heart it was his passionate desire to 
possess for ever? Yet could he renounce that vengeance.^ No. The giii 
who had received his love mockingly, the woman who had become to another 
what he had solicited her to bo to him, the man who had supplanted him— 
neither should go scatheless, let the cost be what it might. 

By advancing an immense sum to Frederick he had established a hold on 
him. He had bopnd him to repay one-half that sum at the expiration of a 
year; and if the money should not be forthcoming at the appointed time, as it 
seemed scarcely probable it would, then might he trample at his pleasure on 
the objects of his secret hatred. What course he should pursue with regard to 
Ethel must be hereafter decided on. 

At this time, Ethel, though unconscious of his plans, was striving to accom¬ 
plish what would inevitably frustrate them. Her brother had unburthened 
his mind to her; had told her of his misfortunes and their cause; of the 
crime which they had urged him to attempt, and of Mr. Hume’s intervention 
and timely assistance. She had listened with painful interest, and whilst 
thanking Heaven for preventing the fulfilment of Frederick’s sinful design, 
Mr. Hume’s conduct established a claim on her gratitude which she remem¬ 
bered but too well at a future period. She did not reproach her brother ; he 
had suffered enough already. She kissed his brow tenderly, and thus gave 
him her sympathy more forcibly and more sweetly than words could have 
impressed it. 

Let men boast, if they will, of their superior mental and physical strength, 
for woman has her boast, her triumph too, when in the hours of trial and of 
affliction she has power to quell the tumult of the mind, to assuage the suffer¬ 
ings of the body—when she is the consoler, and man is the consoled. 

One anxious thought, however, was uppermost in Ethel’s mind—the heavy 
debt which her brother had incurred to Mr. Hume. She asked how he 
expected to defray it. 

“ I am uncertain at present what means I must adopt,” was his reply; 
“ but I have several months to consider the best course to be pu?Sued, so I do 
not harass myself about the matter just now.” 

“ It is a painful subject, yet it should be faced boldly,” said Ethel. “ The 
sum is so considerable that you will be unable to repay it unless a great 
reduction is at once made in your expenditure, so as to accumulate the amount 
which is due to him. Have you not thought of this.- ” 

“ Why, no. To be sure Hume might enforce his claims if he chose ; but 
if at the end of the year I pay him a portion of that agreed on, I believe he 
will be satisfied for the time. He is a good fellow.” 

“ But his generosity does not render you less his debtor,” said Ethel; “nor 
can it release you from the written agreement you say you gave him, and by 
which you are as much bound in honour as by law.” 

“ Well, what do you advise ” he asked. 

“ To sell Eiversholme and its furniture, which, with your pictures, plate, 
and wine would surely realise as much as if not more than half the amount 
due to Mr. Hume.” 

“ I daresay it would; but what are we to do, Ethel ? What is to become 
of Louise, for whom fashion and gaiety constitute existence ” 

“ With the income you receive from your appointment you could maintain 
her and yourself, at least, in comfort and respectability.” 

“You do not know Louise,” answered Frederick; “ she would never con¬ 
sent to renounce her luxurious home.” 

“ It seems doubtful whether she would retain it long in any case; and you 
are doing her an injury by continuing to foster her love of lavish display. 
Dear Frederick, do listen to your own sense of justice and of honour. You 
will be amply recompensed for any temporary sacrifice by the conviction that 
you are acting well.” 
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Frederick smiled at her eagerness. “Your words have the Might of 
Eight, Ethel,” he said, “ and I will think of them.” 

“ And may I speak on this subject to Louise ” 

“ Decidedly, if you dare venture on so hazardous an experiment.” 

Chapter VII. 

When Ethel explained Frederick’s position to Louise, and suggested the 
expediency of immediate retrenchment, the first results were singularly dis¬ 
couraging. Mrs. Gowan said she had all her life been accustomed to luxury; 
that she could not and would not submit to hardships; that she could not and 
would not lead a miserable, monotonous existence ; that all her friends would 
desert her if they imagined her circumstances were changed; that Ethel did 
not understand her feelings ; that Frederick had ceased to love her; and, in 
fact, completely ignoring her own agency in reducing her husband to his 
present position, appeared to regard him as the aggressor, and to consider 
herself extremely puiable, and very badl)r used. 

Ethel’s generous spirit was roused for Frederick by his wife’s selfish 
regrets and unjust accusations; but wisely restraining her indignation, she 
resorted to argument and persuasion, represented that in auy case Frederick 
could not maintain his present extravagant establishment very long, and that 
therefore, as the sacrifice of Eiversholme, and much besides, must be made 
either willingly or compulsorily, at no distant period, the question Avas 
simply this, should the property be disposed of at once, or retained till no 
alternative was left.^ She showed that it would be dishonourable to live 
on in luxury whilst so deeply involved in debt; that those Avho would cease 
to visit Louise because living in less sumptuousness, would prove themselves 
unworthy of regret; reminded her that she might carry her refined tastes 
into an humbler home; and, without censuring, contrived to remind her of 
Frederick’s patient indulgence, and to plead his claims. 

She had said enough—had already carried conviction to Mrs. Gowan’s 
mind. The words, “ the sacrifice must be made either Avillingly or com¬ 
pulsorily, at no distant period,” suggestive as they were, had roused and 
alarmed Louise. In fancy, she saw ruthless men violently breaking into 
her beautiful home, laying violent hands on her husband, arresting him 
in the name of the law, and bearing him to prison. She shuddered. She 
had only a vague comprehension ot a prison, and believed that murderers 
and felons would be Frederick’s associates. This must not be. It should 
never be said that he, the husband of the Mrs. Gowan who had dazzled 
the London world with her beauty and magnificence, was so degraded. Yet, 
that it would be, unless measures to prevent it were promptly taken, she 
began to believe; for memory not only recalled to her her former rejection of 
Mr. Hume, but also words and looks she had failed to interpret at the time, 
but which now appeared in their real significance. Yes, she perceived at last 
she had aroused the vengeance of the man who once had loved her; had 
roused that fearful hatred Avhich is kindled on the embers of a passionate 
affection, and at length suspected the motive-power of his seeming friendship, 
and dreaded the idea of Frederick and herself being at his mercy. She 
therefore expressed her readiness to economise, to renounce Eiversholme and 
all, greatly to the delight of Ethel, and the surprise and pleasure of her 
husband, whose slumbering love for Louise was re-awakened hy this seeming 
proof of her real thoughtfulness for him. His personal scruples on the subject 
of retrenchment were overcome; and before Ethel returned to the Savilles, 
the sale of Eiversholme and of much of their available property was finally 
decided on. Mr. Gowan selected a small but pleasant suburban residence 
as their future home, to the arrangement of which Ethel’s leisure was 
devoted, Louise having begged not to see the house till it was ready for her 
reception. 

When the day arrived to leave Eiversholme Mrs. Gowan was in low spirits 
and a bad temper, declaring she should find her new abode unbearably com¬ 
fortless and unattractive. A pleasant surprise awaited her. Ethel had pro¬ 
vided for every reasonable Avant Louise might have. The house, though 
inexpensively furnished, had a delightful home-like air. Flowers in abund¬ 
ance in the windoAvs, vases, and the hall; some good water-colour drawings, 
as some compensation for pictures that were gems of art; mirrors that by 
reflectiDg seemed to increase the dimensions of the rooms; harmonious 
colours, graceful forms, everything in the house to satisfy and charm ; and 
the small but tasteful garden, with its luxuriance of roses and overhanging 
trees, Avas a pleasant object to look out upon. Ethel Avas fully recompensed 
by Louise’s delight. Mrs. Saville had given Ethel a holiday, so she occupied 
herself in settling Louise, and contrived to render this first day at the new 
house, Avhich all had dreaded, actually agreeable. A few weeks passed very 
prosperously; but when the preparations for the sale at Eiversholme Avere 
near completion, Louise was attacked Avith one of those nervous affections 
Avhich still baffle medical skill; and Avhen left alone she indulged in morbid 
fancies, highly prejudicial to her health. She Avas never so happy or so 
tranquil as in Ethel’s society, and she at length implored her to leave the 
)Savillcs and to live with her, Avhich, as Frederick seconded the entreaty, and 
sbe found she could obtain employment to be pursued at home, so as not to 
tax them with her support, Ethel agreed to do, to the regret.of the friends 
she parted from. 

Several neighbours had called on the Gowans, and those of her former 
friends Avho had stood the test of altered fortune, though but a few still visited 
her; but her most frequent guests were the Beresfords. 

From the period of Colonel Gowan’s death till the present time Arthur 
Beresford had watched the life and character of Ethel, at first with a friend’s 
interest, next with a brother’s, and now Avith an interest dearer still; she had 
swept aAvay 'past prejudices, had shaken the resolve he once thought un¬ 
alterable, and he loved her as he had expected, and determined never to 
love again. 

Her sentiments for him he could not fathom. He would have endeavoured 
to learn them at once by avowing his own feelings, but doubts forced them¬ 
selves on his mind, which arrested his purpose. He Avas always a Avelcome 


uest at her brother’s new home, and had many opportunities of solving them, 
ut the more he strove to unravel them the more they seemed to perplex him 
and cast him back affain. 

Chapter VIII. 

When the sale of Eiversholme was decided on, and whilst Frederick was , 
making arrangements for removal, Mr. Hume was in Switzerland; and it Avas 
not until his return to London, some weeks later, that he learned the course 
Avhich the Gowans had pursued. Having confidently reckoned on the con¬ 
tinuance of their extravagant expenditure, and on the consequently not far 
distant attainment of his long-cherished revenge, the anger and dismay this 
discovery occasioned him were naturally great. Like a bird of prey ready to 
grasp within his talons the quarry he marked for his own, and only pro¬ 
longing the existence of his victim, that he might eventually satiate his 
voracity the more keenly, he had Avaited his time, relying, on eventual 
success; had, spider-like, spun his web, draAving those it Avas to ensnare 
nearer and nearer to it; and yet it appeared that some clearer sight had 
detected it, some more dexterous hand had swept it away, some more active 
mind had baffled his scheme, and robbed him, at least for a time, of his 
vengeance. 

He felt sure that, left to themselves, Frederick and Louise would have 
fallen into his meshes. Who then had stepped in betAveen him and them ? 
Who but Ethel? Had any other crossed his path, that other would have 
created him a stern, implacable foe; but Ethel, she Avhom he loved and 
reverenced, in her interterence he recognised Avhat Frederick called “the 
Might of Eight,” and, paradoxical as it may sound, the only change it 
effected in his sentiments for her was an increase of affection. He was careful 
to disguise his real feelings when he encountered Mr. Gowan, and when the 
latter mentioned that by the sale of his property at Eiversholme he should be 
enabled to defray half the amount due to him, and that the rental of his 
paternal estate would, with a trifiing addition derivable from his professional 
income, be suffleient to discharge the remainder, Eaymond only expressed 
regret that Frederick should have deemed it requisite to economise so greatly, 
in order to refund the money he had advanced. Mr. Hume secretly believed 
that Mrs. Gowan’s extravagance could only have received a temporary check, 
and that small temptations Avould revive it. lie therefore became once more 
the GoAvans’ frequent guest, and Avatched his opportunity to recommence his 
struggle for their entire ruin. 

His plans were again defeated. Louise having once been roused, was now 
more upon her guard, and was upheld in Eight by her sister-in-law’s 
unceasing care ; besides which, frequent association Avith Ethel began to tell 
on Eaymond’s general character. There is no man so bad but he has some 
good in him. There is no heart entirely destitute of virtue; there is good as 
Avell as evil seed in each. In some the former, in others the latter, takes the 
deepest root, but the good preponderates more than is generally supposed; 
and if there were more skilled culturists of character there Avould be much 
more moral excellence. With all his selfishness, his Avant of principle, and his 
evil passions, Eaymond Hume had yet a spark, though but a spark, of good¬ 
ness in him. 

It had been kindled long ago by his mother; and though years had 
elapsed since her death, though he had taken a path since then in direct 
opposition to that on which it fell, it had still lived, smouldering, but not 
1 extinct. Ethel, by rendering her own virtues attractive, by the simple 
exercise of her own sense of duty and of right, had acquired an infiuence 
over him, which re-kindled that spark within him, and made a flame burst 
forth that purified every emotion which had transit through it, and which 
swallowed im the dross of his nature, and brought forth the gold bright 
and pure. Of course this was not accomplished suddenly; the work required 
time to perfect it; but slowly and surely it progressed, and at length its 
fruits were manifested, by the renunciation of the revenge so long sought and 
eagerly desired. 

The sale at Eiversholme Avas over, and Frederick had discharged half his 
debt, when Mr. Hume’s attentions to Ethel became so marked as to render 
evident the sentiments with which he regarded her, and it was this circum¬ 
stance which caused Arthur Beresford uneasiness; for Mr. Hume still retained 
his social influence, was stiU distinguished by his mental and conversational 
powers, and was not unlikely to Avin the affection of such a girl as Ethel 
Gowan. Captain Beresford having staked his hopes entirely on Ethel, felt 
that he could ill brook a rejection, much less the contemplatien ot a rival’s 
success, and, therefore, determined to leave home until the Hume suit Avas 
decided, for or against. He paid a farewell visit to the GoAvans; and as men 
often do when similarly circumstanced, made a great show of coldness and 
indifference before the woman he most tenderly loved. 

He had arranged to pass some time with a friend at Beaumaris. A few 
days after his departure Mr. Hume asked Ethel to be his wife. 

There Avas no studied eloquence in the language he then used; all he said 
Avas heartfelt and sincere, and the intense anxiety Avith Avhich he Avaited her 
answer, evincing as it did the importance he attached to it, made Ethel unwilling 
to give it without due reflection. Her situation was painful and peculiar. 
On the one hand she liked, admired, and esteemed Eaymond Hume, being 
totally in ignorance of the injuries he had endeavoured to inflict on those 
dear to her; and his timely interference between Frederick and his contem¬ 
plated self-destruction; his timely aid by which her brother was enabled to 
satisfy the claims of his creditors; his apparently generous carelessness as to 
the repayment of the money he had advanced,—all combined to win her 
gratitude and to establish on her a certain claim. On the other hand, though 
herself ignorant of the fact, she loved Captain Beresford, and was conscious 
of a pang, the source of Avhich she knew not, when contemplating a marriage 
with Mr. Hume. 

Had Captain Beresford declared his love for her before this, she would have 
learned the true state of her heart, and would have refused Eaymond 
instantly. Arthur, however, had been silent; her own affection Avas silent; 
Eaymond and gratitude alone spoke. The first told her hoAv dear she Avas to 
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him, how instrumental to his happineBs she might he. The latter reminded 
her of what he had been to Frederick, and asked if she would repay him by 
sentencing him to pass the remainder of his life hopeless and in solitude. She 
shrunk from such a thought, and yet she hesitated. Raymond saw this. 

“ I place my fate in your hands, Ethel,” he said, rising to leave her. “To¬ 
morrow you shall tell me your decision.” 

He took her hand, fixed his handsome eyes tenderly, lingeringly upon her, 
and with a sigh that smote Ethel’s heart, he went away—went to ask the good 
offices of Mrs. Saville. His sister was not unprepared for the announcement 
that he made her, but she received it with conflicting' emotions. She loved 
Raymond, intensely, devotedly; she loved Ethel sincerely too. At that 
moment, however, she conld not reconcile these two afifections ; for she was 
doubtful whether the marriage upon which her brother’s hopes were fixed, 
and which she believed would secure his happiness, would equally promote 
that of Ethel) considering the great difl’erenoe in their years. Raymond’s 
representations and sisterly affection triumphed in the end, and she promised 
to plead his cause. The next morning she went to Ethel, dilated on j 
Raymond’s excellence, on his love, Mr. Hume renewed his entreaties and 
protestations, and at length, though with a pale, troubled face, and 
trembling heart) Ethel consented to bo his. ; 

Chapter TX. 

The events of the succeeding wepk seemed to Ethel a painful dream, 
bewildering and chaotic, till Mr. Hume’s pleading for the early celebration of 
their marriage presented the truth to her in its stem reality. Words of revo¬ 
cation rushed to her lips. She determined to sunder her bonds; but her sense 
of honour restrained her. Her word was passed, her promise given. It 
was too late to retract, it was impossible to break her fetters; the die was 
cast, sho was to marry Raymond Hume. After she had schooled herself to 
this belief, she felt it incumbent on her to study and promote his happiness, 
and their wedding was arranged to be solemnised some three weeks later. 

At this time she experienced a great and unexpected pleasure in the return 
of her younger brotW. As soon after his recovery as he could obtain 
medical sanction, Alfred had returned to his military duties, and since then 
had again signally distinguished himself; and when his regiment was ordered 
home, the commander-in-chief personally complimented him on his gallant 
conduct and soldierly excellence. 

When the first excitement produced by his return had passed, Alfred saw 
with anxiety that his sister, though even more beautiful than he had left her, 
had entirely lost the girlish joyousness which had formerly characterised her; 
but Ethel smiled brightly, and laughed away his fears when he ventured to 
express them. 

Frederick was delighted with Ethel’s engagement. Louise was amazed, 
and rather regretful, excepting as concerned the preparations for the wedding, 
which called her taste and services into constant requisition. 

At length but a week remained to the appointed day. Mr. Hume had 
gone down to his place in Shropshire to superintend the arrangements that 
were progressing there for Ethel’s reception, as, for a time at least, he 
intended to reside on his estate with his bride. Captain Beresford returned 
at this juncture. He had heard from his mother of Ethel's engagement, and 
of her approaching marriage; but now that she appeared lost to him for 
ever, he felt he could not relinquish her without learning from her own lips 
whether love or gratitude had led her to place her happiness in the keeping 
of Raymond Hume. 

Hastening to London, Arthur sought and obtained an opportunity of 
speaking to Ethel when no one else was present. He addressed her at first as 
an old and tried friend of her father, claiming solely as such the privilege of 
entering upon so delicate a subject as her prospect of happiness with the man 
to whom she had given her promise to become his wife. For a time his words 
were such as a brother might have addressed to a beloved sister; but 
gradually, and quite unconsciously, he spoke of his own love for Ethel, 
imploring her to tell him if her affections were really and truly centred in 
Mr. Hume. Each word he uttered raised higher and higher the veil which had 
concealed from Ethel her real feelings ; out she dared not, would not listen 
to the dictates of her heart. She could not meet the earnest, searching gaze 
which Arthur bent upon her; sho could not trust herself to look on his pale, 
agitated face. She had to arm herself with an amount of self-control 
almost beyond her power to sustain, and then bravely she forced herself to 
utter words which she felt would sever them for ever. 

With unjust and bitter words of reproach, wrung from him by mental 
agony, he leit her, condemning her ns heartless, loveless, cold. Could lie have 
seen her after he was gone, when she sought the retirement of her own room, 
he would have judged less harshly. 

There, on her knees, with wild, grief-struck eyes, and cheeks deathly pale, 
with limbs quivering in anguish, and features rigid from despair, she poured 
forth her heart at the throne of Heaven, and implored guidance and support. 

To some her strict adherence to a promise wrung from her by vehement 
entreaties, and by a strong sense of Raymond’s claims, may appear unna¬ 
tural ; but those who, like her, would submit to any suffering rather thau 
disobey the admonitions of conscience, and acknowledge the sanctity of so 
solemn an engagement as that she had entered upon, will understand the deep 
agony of that moment, and the severity of the trial to which her Woman’s 
nature was subjected. 

It was midnight. Ethel, sleepless and thoughtful, had just been startled 
by the clock of a neighbouring church striking the mystic hour, when 
suddenly the gate bell was rung loudly, and as if the unseasonable visitor 
apprehended that the household might prove difficult to arouse, the quick, 
imperative ring was repeated again and again. Ethel’s room was at the back 
of the house, and “overlooked the garden, therefore she could not ascertain 
from her present position who was at the gate. 

Dreading she knew not what, she had risen at the first ring, and dressed 
hastily; and it was fortunate that such was the case, for she had scarcely 


finished, when Alfred knocked at the door, and called to her in low but 
excited tones. When she admitted him the light of the small lamp she held 
showed her that he was greatly agitated. 

“ Ethel, darling,” he said, g-ently, “ I have brought news that will distress 
you, but Avhich it is indispensable you should hear. The train in which 
Hume was returning to town has met with a fearful accident, and he has 
sustained injuries that render his recovery entirely hopeless. He is, fortu¬ 
nately, conscious, and telegraphed to Mrs. Saville, begging her to break his 
condition to you. She is now here with her husband, but I thought it 
better that I should tell you, my own Ethel!” 

He saw how pale and faint she had turned, and passed his arm round her 
before adding, “ He wishes to see you. He is now at a village near which 
the accident took place. If you would see him alive there is no time tb be 
lost. Shall I take you to him ? ” 

She assented eagerly; and before long Ethel and Alfred, with Mr. Saville 
and his wife, were hastening to the death-bed of Raymond Hurac. 

What a change ! The man of fashion and of power, the schemer, the loter; 
was this what he was reduced to ? Laid on a rudely-fashioned couch in the 
little parlour of a village inn, the best accommodation to he procured in 
the emergency, writhing with bodily pain, his once handsome features scarcely 
recognisable, scarred and disfigured as they were, his strength gone for ever 
—it was thus they found him ! 

Mrs. Saville was tlie first to enter, and as she advanced to Raymond’s side, 
a gentleman, evidently a lawyer, took up some papers from a table near him, 
bowed, and left the room. Ravmond welcomed his sister affectionately; hut 
almost his first words were, “ fs Ethel come ? ” 

Mrs. Saville called to her, and in a moment she was with him, bending over 
the hand he extended to her, and shedding tears that would not be suppressed. 

He drew her face down to his and kissed her repeatedly, and placing a 
paper in her hands, he whispered feebly, “ Forgive me, my Ethel, forgive me, 
and pray for me.” He fell back upon his pillow, still holding her hand in his ; 
the others gathered round him, pitying and grieved. He said farewell to each, 
and to his sister he added, “ Take care of her.” 

Mr, Saville read and prayed with him for a time, and administered the last 
offices of a Christian’s death-bed, and the dying man seemed soothed and 
comforted ; at length he closed his eyes wearily, and fell into that sleep from 
which in this world there is no awakening. 

Chapter X. and Last. 

The paper which Mr. Hume had given to Ethel contained an explanation 
he felt he owed to her—a confession of the schemes and projects which Ethel 
had overthrown, and an avowal of the influence she had gained over him. 
How she had taught him the power of Virtue, “ the Might of Right,” and had 
commenced the reformation of his character by involuntarily manifesting^the 
noble features of her own. It had been written at his dictation by tbe lawyer 
he had sent for to draw up his will. It was simply and touchingly worded, 
concluding by again imploring her forgiveness. 

Ethel perused it with grief, hotror, and dismay. To see the real baseness 
ef all she had thought so generous and good was painful in the extreme. She 
shuddered when remembering her illusion, and when calling to mind how she 
had determined to renounce her own happiness to secure his, regarding him 
as she had done as her brother’s benefactor. 

She could but be moved, however, by his strong affection for her, and 
rejoice she had been instrumental in working a change in him. She could 
but hope that change was effected in time; could but pray that his evident 
contrition -would be accepted by Him who despiseth not the sighing of a 
broken and contrite heart. She shielded his memory from censure by 
preserving silence on the" subject of the paper, and the world that had 
admired the gteat Mr. Hume deplored his loss unreservedly. He had 
bequeathed to Ethel a large portion of his enormous property. She received 
this munificent bequest with some compunction; but the wording of the will 
was arbitrary, and directed her to accept it and to employ it so as best to 
secure her happiness. Besides which, all others who had claim on him, the 
Savilles more particularly, were generously provided for. 

♦ ' * * « 

Ethel passed some time after Raymond’s death in great retirement. She 
still livea with Frederick and Louise, biit no longer in their suburban resi¬ 
dence. She had purchased a small estate a few iliiles from town, and this 
she had settled on Mrs. Gowan, providing her with abundant sources of home 
interest, helping her to watch over the twin-babies that now filled the void 
caused by the death of little Constance, and having the satisfaction of 
rendering her the very opposite of the Louise of yore. Beautiful and 
graceful still in face and form, but still more so in heart and mind, 
Frederick can once “more face the world fearlessly. Thanks to Ethel, his 
path is again unshadowed; and what wonder is it that next to his wife, his 
sister is dearest to him 

Alfred accompanied his regiment to India, where his career is still honour¬ 
able and distinguished. He is expected home in a few months to claim 
his promised bride, who is one of Ethel’s former pupils—Georgina Sayille. 

When Captain Beresford heard of Mr. Hume’s death, his first impulse wa=? 
to tij once more for the prize he so eagerly desired; but pride, the one fault 
of his noble nature, for a time restrained him. He had heard of the fortune 
which Mr. Hume had bequeathed to Ethel; and he, himself not wealthy, could 
not risk the imputation of seeking her from interested motives. At length, 
however, love mastered pride. He reflected that his !ttieS.hs were sufficient to 
maintain her in comfort and moderate affluence, and once more he told her 
that “old, old story,” which to the ear of LoVe sounds ever beautiful 
and new. 

This time he did not complain of her heartlessness, for with iinchequered 
joy she gave the answer he pleaded for. It is some years since they have 
been man and wife, but love with them has not withered, and has an ever¬ 
growing and continuous bloom. Captain Beresford and Ethel daily realise 
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that, though Wrong may triumph for awhile, there is one power to which it 
must eventually succumb; that the Might which prevails in Time, and alone 
can penetrate Eternity, is that which is appropriately designated The Might 
OF Eight. E, F. 


GENTLE SHOWEES. 


Bhowcre, shoWei*s, gentle showers I 
Falling when the cuckoo sings; 
Bringing to this world of our.s 
Many bright and precious things. 
Well ye fall, oh gentle sliowers, 

Tears of Heaven 1 giving birth 
To a thousand herbs and floweitj. 

Ye make glad the smiling earth— 
Showers, showers, gentle shoWers I 


Showers, showers, gentle showers I 
Gushing from the stricken heart, 
When the cloud of sorrow lours. 

Ye rehcVe its deepest sinait. 

Human tears, and Heaven’s showers, 
Never can they fall In vain; 

But give life to thoughts and flowers, 
And rejoice the heart again. 

Showers, showers, gentle showers 1 
M. £. B. 


ADA Hart ley. 

Chapter 

A long and wearisome visit had been paid by Dr. Marsh to Lord Tremaine; 
there w^ something inexpressibly annoying to the young man in the physi¬ 
cian’s peculiarly blahd and insinuating manner, his apparently simple ques¬ 
tions, and the inferences he was ready to draw from them. Wilfrid became 
irritable and impatient under the infliction, but to no purpose ; the doctor’s 
composure and gentleness were not to be ruffled, and he only seemed more 
indulgent and more amiably anxious for his patient, the more his solicitude 
was ungraciously repelled, and his leave was taken in as friendly a manner 
as if he had been the “ family physician ” of the Tremaine family from the 
commencement of his practice. 

The doctor encountered Fetherstott on his way out, and that gentleman 
proposed taking a seat in his carriage, by way of saving his valuable time, I 
while hearing his report of his patient. | 

“ Well, doctor ? ” was Fetherstoii’s anxious query. 

“There can be no doubt of it, my good sir,” said the doctor } “the poor 
young man is in a state of mind certainly unsound, and therefore not account¬ 
able for his actions. There is all the jealousy, the irritability, and suspicion of 
insanity about him. He replied to all my remarks with impatience, almost 
rudenes.s, and there is a confusion and feverishness in his ideas, which is 
decidedly symptomatic.” 

“ Then you would not hesitate to pronounce him in an unflt state to manage 
his affairs,” said Fetherston, “ and hardly accountable for his late unfortunate ^ 
quarrel } ” 

“Decidedly not,” Was the I'eply. “I think you say there have been 
instances in the family before ; and there is no question that a course of treat¬ 
ment would be beneficial in the present instance, and very likely prevent a I 
more serious attack of a malady I should pronounce, at any rate, incipient in 
your nephew.” • 

“Thanks, doctor,” said Fetberstoif. “I will^not trouble you further now, 
but your evidence will probably soon be necessary, and if we thns succeed in 
getting the poor fellow out of his scrape, I Shall Certainly look to you for advlCe 
as to the course to he pursued in future with my nephew. It is a sad thing 
at his time of life, and in his position.” 

The doctor looked blandly compliant and sympathising, pocketed the 
handsome fee slipped' into his hand, as Fetherston wished himi good 
morning, and drove off to hfs next patient, while his companion returned to 
the House of Detention, where he found Wilfrid in a state of greater excite¬ 
ment than on his previous visit. 

“ I neither looked for nor expected this visit,” said Lord Tremaine, 
haughtily, on his uncle’s entrance; “ am I so completely deprived of liberty, 
as not to be able to secure my own privacy ?” 

“Hear me, Wilfrid,” said Fetherston, quietly, taking a seat unasked. “ I 
will certainly give neither you nor myself the pain of another interview, if 
you will calmly listen to me now, and consider rationally the proposal I have 
to make.” 

Wilfrid stood leaning On the mantelpiece, apparently determined not to 
give any sanction to the visit by taking a seat himself. 

“ I suppose I have no alternative,” he said sullenly enough. “ Speak as 
quickly as you can what you have to say; for I have had enough to' vex me 
this morning, and am not overdone with patience, I can assure you.” 

Fetherston smiled bitterly aS his nephe'w took a turn or two up and down 
the apartment, as if to vent his irritation before settling himself, in obedience 
to his request to him to be seated, or perhaps rather yielding to the weak 
trembling of his own limbs. 

“Wilfrid,^’ he said, “ I will be candid with yon; you have placed your¬ 
self in a position from which there is hht one escape, and unless the most 
powerful interest is exerted to soften your puntshmetrt, it will be a severe 
one. I honestly believe that yon were scarcely accountable for yotir own 
actions at the time of the dnel; and on that score I beEeve I can succeed 
in getting your sentence Softened into a short restraint and temporary dele ¬ 
gation of your authority Over yOttr property to ofthers, which should, I pledge 
yon my word—nay I will swear it, if you desire—-be as nominal and tem¬ 
porary as hardly to deserve the name; *^bnt 

“ ^Yell ?” said Wilfrid, sternly, observing his uncle's hesitation. 

“But,” resumed Fetherston, ‘^if I do undertake what would be both an 
arduous and perilous task, and exhaust all the interest which I possess, it 
must be on certain conditioTis yielded to in your tarn.” 

“ Name tbem,” said Wilfrid, in the same cold, unmoved tone. 

“ First,” said Fetherston, “that yon consent to acknowtedgu my claims to 
the estates w'hich were the ground of dispute between us before this unhappy 
nffair.” 

“ I had almost forgotten,” said Lord Tremaine, passing his hand over his 


eyes, as if to collect his ideas. “More important subjects liave occupied my 
thoughts Binco then — but I remember now; you thought to grasp more 
because I yielded Bomething to your pretensions. I see something of your 
aim now. Well, what next.? ” 

“ That you consent to give up all claims to Ada Hartley, and promise never 
to think of her as your future wife, or hold her bound by any promise to you 
as such.” 


“ Never! ” thundered Wilfrid, his indignation giving him unnatural 
strength, spite of his real feebleness. “Never! I would suffer anything— 
death itself first. It is, then, as I suspected; and you have been the cause 
of all my misfortunes—the real destroyer of poor Neville. It all comes back 
to me now—your cunning in placing me in temptation ; then hedging 
round every way of avertihg the consequences of my own folly. AU is clear 
—the mist seems gone. Villain 1 disgrace to our name ! Dare you then pre¬ 
tend to one so pure and noble as Ada Hartley.? You dare not^hall not— 
be so base, so presumptuous.” 

Egbert Fetherston met this burst unmoved; he was prepared for it, and 
rather anticipated from it results favourable to his schemes. He waited 
quietly till his nephew had fairly exhausted himself, and then said coolly, 
“ I not only pretend, as you call it, to Miss Hartley,’ 4 i hand; but I loved her 
before you did, and therefore my claim is prior to yours. Moreover, Lord 
Tremaine, I do not intend to be foilSd in my plans and intentions ; so if you 
are wise, you will make good terms for yourself AvhilG you can, lest I take 
what you do not choose to yield,” 

“And be as base as yourself,” said Wilfrid, soornfully. “No, Egbert 
Fetherston, unworthy brother of my noble father; I will never yield to your 
deep laid schemes of villany, nor will they succeed. Ada Avould die rather 
than be your wife. I w^ould stake my own life on her truth ; and for the rest, I 
trust my cause to Heaven, and to the justice of my peers for a right decision. 
Are you satisfied.? Leave me now, and let mo never more be, polluted by 
your presence.” 

“ I would advise you to compose yourself,” said Fetherston, contemp¬ 
tuously. “ Excitement like this will certainly not benefit your cause or your 
health; and perhaps a little consideration would not be amiss before declining 
my proposals.” 

“Not an hour!—not a minute!” exclaimed Wilfrid, impetuously. “But 
out of my sight, tempter! or I will call those who will not allow me to be 
thus intruded on, prisonet that I am. Go, I say ! ” 

Lord Tremaine’s cheek flushed; his eyes sparkled with feverish excite¬ 
ment; and Fetherston deemed it might be advisable to Avithdraw from 
further contention ; so with a look of calm, pitying contempt, particularly 
galling in Wilfrid’s state at the moment, he left the room; and bidding the 
servant go to Ms master, as he was not quite well, he descended the stairs. 

“The die is cast,” muttered Fetherston. “ Foolish boy ! He shall never 
see Tremaine nor Ada Hartley more, if I have the wit or poAter which has 
never yet deserted me. Fool! At his age he could have forgotten; and 
with his Wealth he need not have grudged a portion of his estates; Now 
bride, rank, fortune—all shall be taken from him, till—till I am secure, and 
'be is wiser, or more powerless to injure me. It is settled now. He has 
thrown away his last chance. He has tempted his fate. So be it. 1 am 

content. Chapter XXIIl. 


In a large and richly-furnished library in one of the “ stately homes ” of 
England sat a man, advanced somewhat in yoar^, hut Who-appeared to have 
suffered rather from sorrow than from the effect of time; for the lines on his 
fine features were not‘the deep marks which years plant on the cheek and 
brow, but those of grief, and it might be resentment, for there was sternness 
on his expression; all unlike the hallowing softness Of sorrow. It was the E:irl 
of Mortlake^ who was indeed at that moment suffering not only from the 
sudden death of his younger son (on whom he had chiefly built for the future, 
the eldest. Lord Selford, being feeble in mind and body), but from the illness 
of his only and darling daughter, and it might be yet more from the fierce 
resentment which burned in his proud heart against the man whom he 
considered the cause of both. 

It had been a favourite idea Avith liOrd Mortlake and bis wife for many 
years that Eose should marry her relative, Lord Tremaine; for, beautiful as 
she was, he wished to limit her fortune, in order to increase his, son Frederick’s 
portion, and he kneAV that money was little object to Lord Tremaine, so 
that, independently of the other advantages of the match, it would have 
forwarded his views for his favourite son. He had heard from his sister of 
the attention paid by Wilfrid to her young charge in London, more especially 
at the gay morning and supposed that the young man had gone doAvn to 
Tremaine afterwards, in order to consult his mother before applying for his 
consent, and Lady Eose’s half-abstracted and pensive yet happy air confirmed 
this belief both in him and Lady Mortlake. The blow fell with ten-fold 
force, then, when a hurried note from their son—written the night before the 
duel—came almost simultaneously with the neAVs of his death, and informed 
them that their Eose, their beautiful and admired Eose^^ had been trifled 
with, jilted by Lord Tremaine, as Nerillo believed, for Some low attachment. 

Lady Eose, fondly attached to her brother, and long accustomed alra^t to 
censider her cousin Wilfrid^ as her future husband, and of late permitting 
herself to indulge lier growing preference for him, was fairly Crushed by the 
double blow, and the extreme dlepression and debility in which she had fallen 
formed another source of Mstress* to her patents. It Wa's little WondCr^-then, 
that the proud, stCrn Earl of Mortlake shoWld feel deep and hurfliUgr^Ofitmertt 
against the supposed author of these calamities, and vow the Utmost rigour of 
punishment toAvards him. On the morning Avheft we introduced him to our 
readers, he had received the news that a relapse had taken place iU Wilfrid’s 
illness, and that he Was once more in danger of though not to the 

extent he had been when under Mr. Lomax’s Care. ; ■ 

“ I understand from Mr. Fetherston,” said his laWyer, Mr. Whitford, from 
whom the news came, “ that Lady Tremaine and the physician are much 
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alarmed about him, but that his own opinion is that it is a merely temporary 
return of the malady, and that he will be well enough to take his trial in 
January. I hope it may be so, as I am aware it is peculiarly harassing to 
your lordship to have the distressing affair so long hanging over you.” 

“ More distressing should he escape me,” thought Lord Mortlake as he 
closed the letter. “ If he dies, it is poor satisfaction for the misery he has 
wrouo-ht. No, I would have him live—live in misery, exile, poverty ; and 
even1;hat is poor, poor punishment for my noble boy’s death, my Kose’s un¬ 
happiness.” 

At that moment Lady Mortlake entered the room, with a countenance 
unusually pale and agitated, even at that time of grief, her self-command 
having been hitherto sternly exercised to keep up the drooping health of her 
daughter; and Lord Mortlake anxiously inquired if anything fresh had thus 
agitated her. 

“I am wretched about Hose,” she said, “Levison has just seen her, and 
says unless something can be done to relieve the feverish anxiety evidently 
preying upon her, he cannot answer for the consequences ; and Avhen I spoke 
to her but now, and entreated her to tell me if anything beyond the grief we 
are all sufiering was thus injuring her health, she burst into a passion of 
tears, and only said, ‘ Let me sec papa, I must tell hiip if I do any one, what 
thus distresses me. It is only he who can at all reconcile me to myself, or 
give me strength to bear our deep sorrow.’ ” 

‘‘ I will gq to her,” said Lord Mortlake; ‘‘ but what does she mean, think you ? 
If she clings to that villain it will be useless. I would rather see her in her 
grave than either forgive him or let her be his wife, if he designs to beg safety 
at that price.” 

“Ernest, can you believe Rose would marry a man Avho has her brother’s 
blood to answer for ? you cannot do her such injustice, poor child.” 

“ Well, I will go to her,” said Lord Mortlake, sadly; “ but it fairly upsets 
me to look at her young face, so pale and woe-begone; and to think of that 
young villain who has done all this wrong ! ” 

He accompanied his wife to Lady Rose’s dressing-room, where the young 
girl was lying on a sofa, wrapped in a white dressing-gown, which added 
to the extreme delicacy of her appearance; the bloom had vanished from 
her cheeks, and her hazel eyes looked heavy and mournful, though the red 
spot on either cheekbone told of feverish excitement. 

“ How are you this morning, my darling ? ” asked her father, the sternness 
disappearing from his face as he looked at the invalid. 

“Not very well, papa,” replied Lady Rose; “but it is not about that I 
wanted to talk to you; only if you Avill not be angry, I will tell you the 
only thing that can ever make me well or happy—no, not happy,” she said, 
the tears rushing into her eyes, “ but content again.” 

“ What is it, my pet,” asked Lord Mortlake, his own eyes becoming moist 
as he saw her emotion. 

“ You will not be angry ? ” she said. 

“ Angry with you, my poor child ” said her father ; “ no, no ! ” 

“Papa,” she continued, “I have never had the courage to tell you or 
mamma exactly how our late troubles came. I mean Avhat went before; and 
it seems to me it was partly my fault. You know Lady Tremaine often 
hinted to me she hoped I should marry her son, and then, last summer, he 
was more attentive to me than he had ever been before, and I was more ready, 
I suppose, to believe he cared for me, because his mother had tried to make 
me think so; and then, at that wretched fete, when he said Avhat perhaps was 
not more than I had heard from others, I took it seriously, and answered him 
too quickly perhaps.” 

“ No, no; do not attempt to shield him at your own expense, my darling; 
it is only distressing yourself and us,” interposed Lady Mortlake, seeing 
her husband’s brow darken. 

“ But, listen, malnma,” said Lady Rose; “Lord Tremaine wrote to me a 
day or two after, and told me frankly he could not ask you yet, and then I 
ought either to have told you, or seen myself that he had been too hasty ; but 
I suppose I wished to think that he cared for me, and I answered his letter; 
and worse still, I had to give my note to Fanny, and I was ashamed that she 
should think I was carrying on a secret correspondence, and so I told her Ave 
Avere engaged, and I am afraid that made all the evil; for I never said a word 
to poor Frederick, and yet he must have known it, and perhaps thought much 
worse than the truth.” 

Lady Rose’s tears now stopped her voice, and her parents were almost 
equally affected, though they strove to conceal their agitation for her sake. 

“Well, darling, Avhat do you Avish in telling all this sad story?” asked 
Lord Mortlake at last. 

“ Papa, I Avant you to see that Lord Tremaine was not so much to blame 
as you thought, and to forgive him.” 

Rose looked earnestly at her father as she almost gasped out these words, 
and her clasped hands and streaming eyes seconded her petition. 

“ Forgive ! ” exclaimed Lord Mortlake; “ forgive the murderer of my son, 
your brother, Rose! You cannot ask it, or your love for the criminal is 
greater than for his victim! Do not speak of it again, if you would have me 
look on you as my child, and not unworthy of the noble being who shed his 
heart’s blood for your sake ! Girl, girl! I would not have believed it! ” 

Lady Rose turned if possible paler than before, but she seemed almost 
braced by her father’s anger and her own consciousness of innocence. 

“ Papa, you are wrong in doing me such injustice,” she said, more firmly. 
“ Any love I may have frit for Lord Tremaine is long, long since gone. Were 
it possible, even, nothing would induce me to marry him now! It is for my 
own peace of conscience, and in justice to him that I have told you the truth ; 
while for our dear, dear Frederick, I Avould gladly die, if it could bring him 
hack to life.” » 5 j , 5 

There was no mistaking the truthfulness of her tone and look, and Lord 
Mortlake re-seated himself in the chair from Avhich he had risen in his passion. 

“Forgive me, my dear child. I did you Avrong, I confess; but you ask 
too much. Rose, Avhatever may bo the extenuating circumstances, this young 


man was guilty of your brother’s blood, and, as such, I am bound to avenge 
his death.” 

“ Papa, I abhor those fearful duels; but, had he challenged poor Frederick, 
do you think it would have been refused; or, if our lost one had been the 
survivor, Avould you have thought him a murderer, and that he should be 
punished as such ? ” 

Lord Mortlake was silent; he felt that his views in such a case would have 
been considerably altered; but he Avas little in the habit of confessing himself 
in the Avrong, and his thirst for revenge for his oavii sufferings and his son’s 
death, could not so quickly be appeased. 

Lady Rose turned to her mother; her last hope seemed to rest on her. 
Lady Mortlake had been sitting Avith her head buried in her hands; a struggle 
had been going on in her heart between maternal affection and a sense of 
justice and woman’s pity; but the better, nobler feelings of her nature Avere 
triumphant, and she gently approached her husband, and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“Ernest,” said she, “ Rose is right. Let us leave judgment and vengeance 
to Him Avho alone knoAVS the heart. Our poor boy is gone, Avhere no act of 
ours can benefit or bring him back to us; the misery of others can do little 
to soften our oAvn. Let us forgive as Ave hope in this hour of our deep 
distress to be supported and forgiven.” 

Lord Mortlake boAved his head on his hands; his strong nature Avas shaken; 
but it was a sore effort to yield, and he sat for some minutes in silence, Avhile 
his Avife and daughter watched breathlessly his evident emotion. 

“My dear Avife,—my child,” he said at length, “ do not urge me too far; 
I Avill not pursue this unhappy boy as I had intended, to the utmost. I will, 
as you say, Caroline, leave judgment to others without effort or infiuence of 
mine; but more than this I cannot do. In time, perhaps, I may learn to 
forgive ; uoav, I can only say I do not hate; an hour since I could not have 
said that.” 

Lady Rose would have spoken; but a look from her mother told her it 
was better to rest content with what she had accomplished, and she sank 
back on her cushions Avith a sense of greater peace than she had ^enjoyed 
since the day when her brother’s angry letter had arrived. Her conscience 
Avas at least unburdened; and if her father Avas thus passive in the matter, it 
was possible that the tragedy might end here, Avithout another victim being 
added to what she too harshly judged to be her own imprudence. 

Lord Mortlake now rose to leave her; his own feelings had been more 
moved than he Avould have confessed; and as he kissed the sweet face Avhich 
looked at him Avith such grateful affection, he felt that he had at least one 
treasure left him; while the noble wife and mother Avhispered to Rose as she 
gave her some restoratives, “ Now, my child, you OAve it to your father to 
summon all your energies, and to repay him by your fortitude for the sacrifice 
he has made. He needs—we both need you to comfort us.” 

“ I Avill, indeed I will try, dear mamma,” said Rose; “ only give me a 
little time, and you shall see I will not disgrace you.” 

Lady Mortlake kissed her daughter, and then arranging her cushions, and 
darkening the chamber, she left her to repose. 

****** 

Lord Mortlake’s information Avas correct. Wilfrid’s agitation on the inter¬ 
view with his uncle, and the confirmation it gave to his worst fears, had 
produced a relapse, and for some days his life was, if not in absolute danger 
dependent entirely on the poAver of his constitution to bear the repeated and 
long-continued shocks it Avas so rapidly undergoing. Lady Tremaine attended 
him with unremitting care, and if in the wanderings of his feverish hours 
the constant recurrence to Ada’s name would cloud her brow, she never 
relaxed in the affectionate solicitude of her constant care of his varying 
symptoms, albeit she decidedly paid more deference to the opinions and direc¬ 
tions of Dr. Marsh than to those of the excellent physician to whose care her 
sn had been committed by Mr. Lomax. 

Fetherston more than once came to inquire about his nephew; but his visits 
seemed known by instinct to. Lord Tremaine, and invariably produced an 
access of feverish irritation. His step and voice appeared instantly recognised 
by the quickened senses which invariably accompany fever. On the last 
occasion, however, Wilfrid had fallen into a sound sleep, and Lady Tremaine 
was able to listen quietly to the tidings her brother-in-law brought. 

“ I think my news is satisfactory on the Avhole,” he began, after learning 
that his nephew had passed the crisis of the attack, and was pronounced by 
the physicians only to need strength. “ I have just left the Duke of Cotswold. 
He has, you know, immense interest with ministers, and has exerted it so suc¬ 
cessfully on Wilfrid’s behalf that he has obtained Lord Mandible’s sanction 
to his being examined by the commissioners of lunacy as to his state of 
mind, before any further proceedings are taken against him—no ordinary 
favour, you must know, in such a case, without more positive indications of 
insanity than are visible in his case.” 

“But, Egbert,” said Lady Tremaine, looking doubtfully in her brother-in- 
law’s face, “ the examination may prove, what I believe to be the truth, that 
the poor boy is as sane as you are, and then the Nevilles will never let the matter 
rest. I had a bitter letter from Lord Mortlake in answer to one I wrote 
before I left Tremaine, telling me that his son Avas as dear to him as mine to 
me, and that blood must be avenged, or he should never know peace again.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Constance,” said Fetherston, “ do not be such a very woman, 
making fears and scruples to the last. I thought you Ihd more firmness and 
consistency. I will answer for the result, if you will hiVontent to keep quiet 
and leave all to me. I only ask you not to throw ,any obstacles in my 
way, and to be ready to assist me whenever I may ask it.” 

Lady Tremaine felt that she had indeed given herself a master, and that the 
proud haughty spirit which had too often asserted itself against a most indul¬ 
gent husband, and claimed absolute authority over her unfortunate son, must 
perforce bow before the cold unflinching hardihood of the man to whom she 
had thus trusted the fate of her only child. There was no escape for her 
now. 
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“ It must even be so,” she said; but mark me, Egbert, you are still in 
one respect ill my power, and unless you keep your word to me in all respects 
and secure my poor boy’s comfort during the necessary time of absence from 
us, and accomplish his restoration to liberty and his rights, as you have 
promised, I will expose you to the world at any risk, at any cost to myself.” 

“ And so proclaim yourself the abettor of all I have done! The mother who 
has quietly pronounced her son a lunatic; deprived him of liberty as such, 
rather than receive a daughter-in-law of his selection;” said Fetherston 
scornfully. 

“ Anything,” returned Lady Tremaine. “ Spare your taunts, Egbert 
Fetherston ; you know full well how you have strengthened and assisted every 
feeling and plan of mine, and I more than fear brought on this terrible 
result of what I believed to be for Wilfrid’s true welfare. Do not deceive 
yourself. If you break faith with me, I will sacrifice character, position, all 
that is dearest to me, to foil you and punish you as you deserve.” 

“ This is all great nonsense,” said Fetherston, who saw that he had gone 
too far. I have no wish or thought of breaking my word, and here we are 
quarrelling and saying bitter things to each other, as if we were the greatest 
enemies instead of relatives joined in one common interest—instead of arranging 
what is now so necessary to be quickly done. When is Wilfrid likely to be 
well enough for this examination ?” 

‘‘He is decidedly better,” said Lady Tremaine, still speaking rather coldly; 
“ but it will be days before he is as well as before this unfortunate attack. 
I believe change of air and scene would do more for hi-m than anything; but 
I suppose that is impossible.” 

“ I do not know,” said Fetherston, thoughtfully. “ Under the same 
guardianship, and with my surety, and perhaps one other, I think it might be 
granted, and time is all important. Could he be moved a short distance the 
day after to-morrow } ” 

“ I think he could, with proper precaution,” was the reply. 

“ Then I will see what can be done,” said Fetherston ; “ but do not tell 
the Hartleys of your plans. Just leave a note to say you have taken your son 
into the country upon bail, for a short time, and that, as nothing can be done 
at present, it might be as well for Hartley to return to his duties at Tremaine.” 

“ With his daughter, then, of course,” said the lady, with a keen glance at 
Fetherston, w'hich made him suspect she had some idea of his secret. 

“Of course,” was the ready reply, “you do not want her now; you must 
act now, Constance, not yield to vain repinings and fears. And now I will 
leave you.” 

“ Stay! ” said Lady Tremaine ; “ you have not yet answered what I said 
about Lord Mortlake. It seems to me you overlook the influence he possesses.” 

“ Which he will not exercise,” said Fetherston, quickly. “ I know, no 
matter how, that he has given up any active proceedings against Wilfrid; he 
will let matters take their chance. I suppose Lady Rose still thinks more of 
her faithless lover than her brother. Any more difficulties, Constance ^ ” 

“One question more,” said l.-ady Tremaine, reddening under her brother- 
in-law’s cold sneer; “ the property you claimed. You know I was willing 
to do all in my power for you in return for the service I wanted, and if you 
and Wilfrid had agreed about the manor I should not have interfered; but I 
have not forgotten, if you have, that your brother had the question of the 
settlement laid before eminent counsel, and the opinion was so clear that a 
less generous man would not have thought it necessary to increase your 
portion by way of compensation.” 

“ You are playing a foolish game, Constance, and doing all you can to 
irritate me to-day,” said Fetherston; “but I can make allowance for a little 
woman’s weakness. However, make yourseiieasy; I have forgotten nothing, 
and for cogent reasons—not what you mention, however—I shall drop all 
question of the disputed property for the present. It has not worked precisely 
as you anticipated, I dare say; but it has perfectly well answered my purpose 
as yet. Now, good morning; I will make proper arrangements for Wilfrid’s 
removal, if I can obtain legal sanction, and will see you to-morrow to tell you 
what I have done.” 

Lady Tremaine assented, and Fetherston left the room. 

“ What fools women are,” he thought, “ even the most sensible of them! 
To suppose I should pursue my claim to those miserable estates, and thus unfit 
myself to be trustee, if Wilfrid is put under restraint, and when most probably 
all will be mine in no distant time; for the boy won’t live long, I suspe-ct, 
when once safely consigned to my keeping; he has been pretty well shaken 
already, and the more his mind regains vigour, the more keenly he will feel 
his situation. Title, estates, and a fair wife! No bad things to win by your 
own ready wit, Egbert Fetherston. That foolish woman little thought she 
was pulling the strings of a machine she would not easily stop again; she 
has played beautitiilly into my hand. But, now for the duke ! ” 

Fetherston returned to his apartments, made some slight alteration in his 
dress, and then drove off in his faultless cab to the Duke of Cotswold, a noble¬ 
man who injiis earlier years had been a younger son with small expectations 
and a sharer in most of Fetherston’s youthful escapades. The deaths of his 
uncle and eldest cousin in quick succession had only left one life between 
him and the dukedom, and that young man had been cut off prematurely in 
a quarrel with one of his gay companions—a duel, it was called, but many 
doubted whether there had been as fair play as even that sad practice 
renders necessary. The duke had more than once been heard to say that he 
ought not to blame a practice which had stood him in such good stead, and 
Fetherston had therefore been more successful in obtaining his interest in 
softening the usual rigour of proceedings in such cases. 

“ I have come to trouble your grace once more about my unlucky nephew,” 
he said, after exchanging a few words on the topics of the day. “ jtle has 
been ill again—the brain of course, and nothing but change of air will bring 
him round quickly, that is, soon enough to save the meeting of the House, 
in which case your grace’s past kindness will be of little avail, I fear.” 

“ Hem—well, there might be awkward questions asked; but what is it 
you want, Fetherston—the loan of my cottage at Ham, or what?” 


“ Not quite such an intrusion on your hospitality,” said Fetherston, 
smiling. “ A house is easily found when we have got permission to move the 
tenant to it.” 

“ Ha, that’s it; well—I will see. I dare say the serjeant’s deputy won’t 
object to a little country air, only you must pay pretty handsomely for his 
complaisance. ^ I will speak to Mandible about it.” 

“ But could it be arranged in a day or two ? ” said Fetherston, hesitating. 
“ I really am sorry to be so pressing, but your grace is certain that anything 
I can do—and I may perhaps havc’more in my power soon—will be always at 
your grace’s command.” 

^ Yes, yes, I understand,” said the duke, laughing. “ You will be deputy- 
lieutenant, with full powers, eh ? well, if the poor young fellow is really non 
compos, the sooner you are Lord Tremaine the better for yourself and us. 
“ I shall sec Mandible at the council to-day, and will not forget you; and I 
suppose I may pledge myself for the future Lord Tremaine, eh ?” 

“ Your grace is long sighted enough,” replied Fetherston, laughing in his 
turn. “ You may be sure I shall take care not to discredit your penetration 
or your promises.” 

The duke nodded, and Fetherston, after a little more chat on indifferent 
subjects, took his leave ; too discreet to weary the great man by a long visit 
before he had given audience to the half-dozen persons he had seen in the 
ante-chamber. 

The duke was true to his word; he sent a brief note to Fetherston that very 
evening, telling him that an order would be duly forwarded to the governor of 
the prison, to send his prisoner in proper custody to some place within ten 
miles of London, adding, “ though you disclaimed any such idea, my dear 
Fetherston, I think it would save trouble, and perhaps be more satisfactory 
Lord Mandible, were your nephew to be taken to my villa. The duchess is, of 
course, away, and no one but servants there, who will be very much at your 
service, and save all trouble to poor Lady Tremaine. I shall send the neces¬ 
sary orders down to Ham.” 

Fetherston understood perfectly that this recommendation meant in plain 
English a command; and that it was as an additional security the polite 
offer \yas made. However, as it perfectly suited his plans, and might be 
an additional means of mystifying the Hartleys as to Wilfrid’s residence, he 
venr willingly accepted the conditions. 

Lady Tremaine was staggered in her dawning distrust of her brother-in- 
law’s good faith towards her son, by the intelligence that be had thus secured 
so eligible a retreat for them both; and Wilfrid, glad of any change from a 
scene which suffering had made hateful to him, consented without much 
difficulty to what was represented to him as an indication of lenient intentions 
on. the part of the Crown, 

Chapter XXIV. 

Ada Hartley was sitting in their dull London drawing-room, whose 
formal, lodging-house arrangement was as great a contrast to the peaceful 
simplicity of her favourite apartment at the cottage, as the noisy street, with 
its brick houses, to the lovely garden on which her peculiar bay window 
opened. She had a book in her hand^but it was lying on her lap; and her 
eyes were wandering incessantly from the door to the window, hoping 
each moment that her father would return from his daily visit of inquiry to 
Lord Tremaine. The door opened; but instead of her father, the trim little 
figure of her maid Anne presented itself, evidently just returned from a walk; 
for her cap was hastily put on, the strings barely looped through each other; 
and the white apron, which gave a homely finish to her costume, was absent. 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss Ada, but I have just been to get the ribbon for 
your muslin dress; and I found I could match it nowhere in the neigh- 
Dourhood, so I had to go right to Regent Street; and lo and behold, who 
should I see, just as I came out of Dickens’s—where I got a very pretty one. 
Miss Ada, and a very good match too—but Mr. Wilson, looking for all the 
world like one of the tine gentlemen one sees in the park.” 

“ Well,” said Ada, half smiling at Anne’s simplicity, “ did he speak to 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Ada, I will say that for him. He seemed as friendly and civil- 
spoken as he ever did at Tremaine; and he says, ‘ Why, Miss Anne, you look like 
a rose in a cellar, with your blooming cheeks, in this dusty place; it does one 
good to see you. What brings you to town ’ 

“‘What brings me to town, Mr. Wilson?’ says I; ‘why your previous 
master’s doings, to be sure. I came with my poor, dear young mistress, who 
was not going to stay at home when my lady and my master, and any one 
she could speak to, except, indeed, myself-’ 

“ ‘ Well, if that’s your business. Miss Anne,’ says he, ‘ you will soon be set 
at liberty to go back to your native wilds, for my lord’s affair will soon be 
settled now, I take it; and both Miss Ada and you may change your note a 
little to any gentleman that talks a little loverlike or so to you.’ 

“ ‘ Then my lord won’t be set at liberty, I suppose,’ said I, quite quick 
like, for I saw what he was after. 

‘“ Not very likely. Miss Anne,’ says he, ‘Avhen he won’t be many days 
before he is put in a ’sylum, or, perhaps, as he is a lord, they will give him a 
house and a keeper, like I heard one of the Scotch dukes had in St. John’s 
Wood here once. I shall have to go down to Tremaine, I dare say, to get all 
my lord’s things together, when he is settled; and then I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you again. So good morning now, I am in a hurry, my 
pretty Miss Anne.’ 

“ And he was off. Miss Ada, before I had got my breath like, after such 
shocking news. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’m sure my lord is not mad, unless 
they have made him so-’ 

The tender-hearted Anne began to cry, while Ada, who had listened breath¬ 
lessly to Anne’s rapid delivery of her intelligence, sank on the chair from 
which she had just risen, in silent despair. It was an idea not quite new to 
her. Her father had more than once hinted his opinion as to the final object 
of Fetherston, if not of Lady Tremaine; and his fears that Wilfrid himseU 
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was likely unconsciously to assist its accomplishment from ill health, and 
natural irritation. But that a menial should both know and openly speak of 
his master’s insanity as a thing acknowledged, and about to be acted on, 
gave a reality and certainty to the blow which fairly stunned her, 

Anne was frightened at the paleness of her young lady’s cheeks, and the 
agony which her tearless eyes and mouth expressed plainly enough, even to 
her inexperienced eyes ; and she was just hastening away for restoratives when 
her master met her at the door of the apartment, and nearly upset her in her 
abrupt exit. 

“ What is the matter, Anne ? ” he asked, in surprise; “ you look as if you 
had seen a ghost.” 

The next moment his daughter’s agitated face met his eyes, and Ada, 
throwing herself into his arms," burst into tearsr 

“ Is it true, papa ? Have they decided that he'is-” She could not speak 

the fearful word. 

“ My dear child, compose yourself,” said her father; if you mean Lord 
Tremaine, he has left town; gone down for change of air a little way into 
the country, his mother writes word—a permission obtained by his uncle^S 
interest; but that is nothing to alarm you like this. Command yourself, my 
love; you are too sensitive just now; but you must not let the affairs of 
others so unnerve you. This is the note. Read for yourself.” 

Ada strove to calm the agitation which she saw excited her father’s alarm 
and surprise, and to read the courteous but brief announcement made by Lady 
Tremaine of their intended removal; but her hand trembled so much that she 
was obliged to steady it on tho arm of the chair on which she had sunk, and 
the wordff were indistinct and misty before her eyes. 

“ Well, my love,” said her father, there is nothing very alarming in this, 
surely.” 

“ I think there is,” she replied, making a strong effort to speak calmly. 
“ It only confirms the news which Anne has. accidentally heard, which gave 
me such horror just before you came in that I could not get over it. Tell 
my father, Anne, what you repeated to me.” 

Anne obeyed, and related, rather more concisely and with the omission of 
certain particulars, her news from Wilson, and Mr. Hartley listened with 
deep concern ; it confirmed the hints once given to him at the castle, and he 
tolerably well saw through the whole scheme of the sudden removal. 

“ You have acted very sensibly, Anne,” he said. And now go and get 
some luncheon ready, both Miss Ada and I will be glad of something,” 

Having thus disposed of the maid. Hartley turned to his daughter, 

“ I fear, Ada,” said he, “ that we can do little mofe at present. I believe 
that if it were possible to thwart the scheme of proving Lord Tremaine irre¬ 
sponsible for his actions, it would so irritate the originators that the poor 
young follow' w^oiild only faro the worse, and even Castleton, who is by no 
means desponding, says that, with all the nearest relatives and dependants 
of Lord Tremaine ready to prove one side, my testimony and Mr. Lomax’s 
would do very little.” 

“But Mr. Somers” began Ada. 

“ Mr. Somers is himself one of the culprits,” said her father, “ and his 
testimony would do little. Of course^ they would say, he would not confess 
he was second to a man not responsible for his actions; and Mr. Lomax only 
saw his patient under the influence of fever, and could judge little of his 
previous state.” 

“ But you will not desert him, dear father,” said Ada, sadly. 

“ No, my child, never, only save my efforts for a better chance of doing real 
service. When the matter is more blown over, and Lord Tremaine’s enemies 
thrown off their guard, there will be a better chance of frustrating their 
schemes, at the moment they think them most certain of success. Have 
patience, my love.” 

Ada shook her head rather reproachfully, as she replied, “ It is not for 
me to differ with you, my dear father; but if Lord Tremaine is once in the 
custody of his uncle, I do not believe it will be easy to deliver him. Perhaps 
it might make restraint necessary, for I doubt w'hether his mind would stand 
such a terrible ordeal.” 

Mr. Hartley paused for a moment; he knew there was tinith in Ada’s 
remark; but his greater experience and less sanguine enthusiasm made him 
still feel that his own was the rational common sense view of the case. 

“ My love,” said he at last, “ there are sad evils on both sides; it is but a 
choice for us. So take my advice in the matter; let us play a cautious, 
patient part. It is the only'way of baffling the deep-laid scheme which I clo 
believe has ruined our poor friend, unless wm had far more power and influence 
than can belong to the agent of Lord Tremaine. Can you not trust your 
father, Ada, warm-hearted and youthful as you are ! You will give me credit 
for not having lost kindly feelings and zeal for others even in my cooler age ! ” 

“No, no, dear father, no!” exclaimed Ada, eagerly. “Forgive ine for 
having doubted the wisdom^ of your decision, but it is a wretched idea to be 
placed under restraint as insane! I believe it would make me so!” And 
she shuddered at the thought of such a fate for one who was dearer to her 
for his sufferings. 

Mr.' Hartley saw it was better to give his daughter time to recover from 
the shock. Iiis eyes were pretty well opened to tbe state of matters between 
ber and Lord Tremaine, and he half suspected it might in some measure 
aobount for part of Lady Tremaine’s conduct. However, he thought it better 
to respect the veil his daughter tried to throw over her feelings, and to take 
for granted that her distress was only the natural result of her old friendship 
for her play-fellow. 

“Well now, Ada, come with me,” said her father, “and have some 
luncheon, or I shall begin to scold you more seriously than you perhaps think 
I could manage with such a spoiled child. We won’t talk any more of this 
business now. ^ To-morrow I will try and see Mr. Fetherston; then give 
some parting instructions to Castleton ; and the day after we will be off to 
Tremaine. I am heartily tired of London, and we shall both be better away 
from streets and bustle.” 


Ada assented, ahd accompanied her father to the dining-room, and after 
partaking of luncheon, she willingly obeyed his advice, to lie down and get 
some sleep after her agitation of the morning. But duiing the quiet hours 
she thus secured, a thousand projects passed through her mind for assisting 
her lover in the event of the worst; and she inwardly determined that that 
morning’s weakness should be the last she would indulge; but that she would 
preserve the strength of mind and body which would alone enable her to carry 
out any plan for Wilfrid’s rescue. The very idea of such a result being 
accomplished, thanks to her efforts, warmed her languid pulses, and restored 
a degree of brightness to her eyes and tinge of colour to hei* cheeks, which 
equally surprised and delighted her father when she joined him at dinner, till 
he flattered himself that he had exaggerated the strength of his daughter’s 
feelings. 

When Ada entered the breakfast-room on the following morning, she 
found her father just closing a note he had been reading, which he put into 
her hand. 

“ Here, Ada,” he said, “ this settles our plans, at auy rate.” 

The young girl took the note, it was from Fetlierston, couched in extremely 
courteous language, but to the effect that Lord Tremaine had been removed 
for the sake of better air and perfect quiet, to a friend’s house in the country; 
and that as Mr. Hartley’s presence in London Could no longer be of any 
service, it would be a great satisfaction to Lady Tremaine^ to feel that he Was 
on the spot to direct all proceedings at Tremaine, and that she should there¬ 
fore esteem it a favour if he would arrange to return home as soon as possible. 

Ada returned the letter to her father with an expression on her speaking 
countenance, which told more plainly than words how much she despised the 
hollow courtesy which thus strove to disguise the truth; but Mr. Hartley 
only smiled as he said, “ You see, Ada, that as I once told you, your Mher 
is, after all, but the humble agent of Lord Tremaine.” 

“And I,” returned Ada, “still glory in the noble Saxon blood, which' 
despises the subterfuge and manoeuvres of my father’s Norman patron.” 

Mr. Hartley shook his head in silence, but the dawn of the morning of the 
following day witnessed his and Ada’s departure from their lodgings. 

“ See, Miss Ada. I am sure that is Wilson,” exclaimed Anne, as a cab 
rapidly turned the corner. 

Ada looked out, but she was not sufflciently familiar with Wilson’s peculiar 
form and face to decide whether a man dressed in a brown loose wrap, just 
disappearing down Argyll Street, was the valet of Lord Tremaine. 

Chapter XXV. 

“ I hardly know whether it will be more painful or comforting to your 
ladyship to know that we feel little doubt about your son’s state of mind,” 
observed Dr. Marsh, as he sat at luncheon wijth Lady Tremaine and Mr. 
Fetherston, after the departure of the two gentlemen who had accompanied 
him for the purpose 6f examining into the young nobleman’s sanity, and who 
had previously questioned both his mother and uncle, as well ns Wilson and 
the attendant subsequently provided by Mr. I^omax, whose testimony had all 
borne out the extreme excitability of Lord Tremaine for some weeks before 
bis illness ; a fact also confirmed by a previous examination of Mr. Repton, 
who spoke of a very unaccountable change in his young patron’s feelings and 
demeanour both to himself and his uncle, Mr. Fetherston, shortly before the 
unfortunate duel. “ A change,” said Mr. Repton, “ which could hardly be 
rationally ascribed to the pending question between them, since his lord- 
^ip had most handsomely and frankly expressed his willingness to do 
justice to Mr. Fetherston as soon as the matter was fairly decided. It was 
certainly like the capricious an(f ^unfounded dislike and distrust of an infirm 
and unsound mind.” 

Indeed, the whole testimony had predisposed the commissioners to attribute 
the undisguised aversion and horror of the young man towards his uncle to 
one of the peculiar caprices common in al^rration of mind, and especially 
when they felt that such a conclusion was perhaps the most desirable under 
Lord Tremaine’s peculiar circumstances; and their questions had been but too 
well calculated to touch the chord most in accordance with their opinions. 
They had cautiously interrogated the young man as to his proceedings 
immediately before and after the duel, and found that his ideas were in a 
de^ee of confusion and uncertainty hardly consistent with sanity ; in truth, 
Wilfrid’s recent relapse had w^eakened his returning powers of mind so ihucb, 
that the clearer memories which had begun to dawn upon him were once 
more thrown into mist and gloom. Moreover, the very name of his nnclb 
excited him to a painful degree; his eyes flashed, and an ill-suppressed 
indignation appeared in both look and tone, When they purposely spoke of 
Mr. Fetherston as a friend, who would have been his safest counsellor, and 
was still a most kind and zealous relative, to whom he was much indebted. 

“You are rio;ht, gentlemen,” he said. “ I am indebted to Mr. Fetherston 
for almost all the misfortunes I am now suffering, and some day I may yet be 
fortunate enough to discharge my obligations.” 

The commissioners exchanged momentary glances, but the next minute 
they dexterously changed the subject to the affairs of his Tremaine property, 
asking him whether he considered he had a competent agent there. 

“ The best, perhaps the only friend I have, is the manager there,” wms his 
reply. “ I suppose I have been brought here to prevent his acting on my 
behalf ; but he will not desert me, I am certain, do what you will.” 

Again a half-satisfied, half-pitying look was exchanged. Fetherston having 
carefully informed th^commissioners, in strict Confidence, that the cause of 
Lord Tremaine’s first exhibition of mental excitability W’as on the occasion of 
his mother making some gentle representations tn Mm on the unsuitability of 
marrying a girl of inferior station, the daughter of his own agent, Mr. 
Hartley, a farmer of great respectability,' hire only a farmer. Thus poor 
Wilfrid unwittingly strengthened in every way the impression dexterously 
made by his uncle and the other witnesses; and when all the testimony, wdih 
the opinion of Dr. Marsh himself, an authority on all such matters, was taken 
into consideration, it was not wonderful that the commissioner^ame to the 
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conclusion announcod, with some secret satisfaction, by the physician, at the 
luxurious luncheon-table where he was sitting with Lady Tremaine and her 
brother-in-law in the dining-room of the duke’s lovely tilla.. 

Lady Tremaine listened with a strange conflict of feeling to Dr. Marsh’s 
intelligence. The very fulfilment of long-cherished plans often changes the 
feeling about them, and in this case there was such sad alloy in the danger 
her son might be incurring, and the suffering which would inevitably be his, 
that it was impossible for his mother not to feel a chill and heart-sickness at 
the-prospect 

“It is very dreadful,” she faid, at last, “though it may be Safer in some 
i;espects for my poor son. It is a fearful thing if such a curse really rests on 
him as insanity.” 

“No, no, Constance,” interrivpted Fetherston, “Dr. Marsh did not say 
that; you have taken his words too strongly. Is it not so, doctor ? ” 

“ I certainly did not mean to imply that Lord Tremaine was at all in that 
state of aberration which we should consider deserved the name of insanity,” 
replied Dr. Marsh. “ There ^re as many degrees of the malady as there are 
of fever, and it assumes as many difi’erent phases. In the present instance I 
should say- that a naturally excitable and eager temperament had been much 
affected by causes which, with a cooler organisation, and no hereditary 
tendency (which, I understand, exists in his case), would have worked little 
miscJiicf. Lord Tremaine is in a state of extreme nervous excitement 
(indeed a shattered nervous system altogether), which certainly is not, strictly 
speaking, sane. He is certainly not responsible, or competent to manage his 
own affairs; but I doubt not that care, proper treatment, and time, will com¬ 
pletely restore him; so, under all circumstances, I think it is hardly to be 
regretted.” 

“ Most certainly not,” emphatically rejoined Fetherston, 

Lady Tremaine still sat pale and thoughtful; for her conscience told her 
how completely this had been originally ner work, how bright and healthy 
had been both mind and body before she had induced her son to leave the 
homo which was so dear to him; but then the eighth Lord Tremaine, 
witli the proud blood of the Nevilles in his veins, and an accumulated rent- 
roll, to marry a farmer’s daughter ! The old haughty spirit revived once more, 
and she felt anything was better than such a degradation. 

“What do you suppose will be done next?” she inquired. “What are 
your recommendations as to Lord Tremaine’s treatment and future residence ? ” 

“Your ladyship’s question is a little premature,” said the cautious 
physician. “ The first process will be for the Court of Chancery to appoint 
proper guardians for the young nobleman, and then for them to select a 
residence for him, and the necessary medical care and professional attendants. 

I should imagine you and Mr. Fetherston would be the natural guardians 
in this case, unless the court deems it necessary to join some disinterested 
person in the custody. But all this is mere conjecture on my part; and I 
must, I see, positively take my leave, despite your ladyship’s hospitable 
entertainment. My time is quite gone.” 

Having made an equally satisfactory luncheon and impression, as he con¬ 
sidered, l)r. Marsh rose to take leave ; and after a few words with Fetfierston 
in the hall, which seemed equally agreeable^ to both parties, he drove off to 
another “ nervous ” patient at Richmond, who had just been placed under liis 
care and surveillance, while Fetherston slowly returned to the dini^jg-room. 

“ Egbert,” said Lady Tremaine, as he entered, “ you remember what I said 
to you before we left London. I shall not waver in my determination. 
Remember, if Wilfrid is placed under our joint care, and you do not 
in all things consult his comfort and welfare, I will at any risk to myself 
reveal all.” 

Fetherston smiled compassionately as he replied, “ My dear Lady Tremaine, 
you really are getting infected with what Dr. Marsh pleasantly hinted was in 
the Fetherston family. Do you not imagine I have some regard for my 
brother’s son ? What possible motive could I have for using any unnecessary 
harshness tn his treatment. As a proof of my real consideration for him I 
have determined to waive altogether my claims to the estates, as I before told 
you I should, till the time shall come when Wilfrid is in a state to meet 
them, either by compromise or otherwise. Should that time never come— 
why-” 

“ You know that you are the heir to all,” remarked Lady Tremaine, coldly. 
“ I am no fool, Egbert, though I have hitherto been weakly led by you ; but 
remember, if you attempt to deceive or blind me to your real motives, you 
will repent it. And now that we understand each other, tell me what you 
expect Avill be the arrangement made.” 

“Most likely what Dr. Marsh suggested,” he replied; “ but as I really 
think a third person may be desirable as a trustee, what do you think of 
Sir Henry Tylney, my first cousin, you know, and a very worthy man to 
hoot r ” 

He might have said “ a very thick-brained one,” but that was unnecessary. 

“ I know little of Sir Henry,” replied Lady Tremaine; “ he was at our 
wedding, and I think I saw him once since; but I believe your brother had 
a very friendly feeling to him.” 

“ Yes, he is a good-natured, easy soul,” replied Fetherston, “one who will 
he quite inclined to consent to anything that is for Wilfrid’s comfort, and 
not meddle in the management of his affairs, which will be better for you, 
especially as he is quit j taken up with his own sheep and turnips. Well, would 
that suit you ? ” 

“ Yes, at least it will do no harm,” said Lady Tremaine, “ and I suppose 
no one could do any good, as you will be the real manager I am perfectly 
aware. If you can arrange it so I am content.” 

Fetherston smiled again his own peculiar smile, half contemptuous, half 
self-reliant, and then telling Lady Tremaine he must be in London that after¬ 
noon, and might not again be at the villa for two or three days, he orderM 
his cab, and left her to the care of her unhappy son, and the tumult of 
contending feelings, which all her stern self-control could not quite still. j 
(To be continued.) \ 


DAENING STOCKINGS. 


“ Don’t look so cross, Ellen,” said my grandmother, mildly, as I verv 
reluctantly commenced mending a pair of stockings. “What would Frci 
Graham say if he could sec your dimples lost in such a cloud? ” 

I did not caro what Fred Graham would think, I pouted, or any one else. 
I was an exception truly ! I had no doubt that every one of the girls was 
glad that it rained, so that we could not go to the picnic, only that they 
might stay at home to enjoy the exquisite felicity of darning old stockings. 
Oh, of course, how delightful! And I began to cry.. 

My grandmother looked quietly over her spectacles, but said nothing. I 
avoided her gaze, and jerked the needle indignantly through the rent, and 
broke it. Ibis was too much, so I tossed the offending stocking aside, and 
walked to the window. * 

was a dreary, rainy day, one of those on which the rain descends 
with quiet persistence, as if it never intended to leave off, as if, in 
truth, it really enjoyed descending. I stood watching the few passers- 
by hurrying oyer the sloppy pavements. Opposite was the residence 
of our stylish iieighhours, the Simpsons. At the window facing mine Was a 
seamstress using a sewing-machino. I heaiHly wished that some benefactor 
of the human race would invent a “darning-machine,” If somebody only 
would! what a relief it would be to mothers of large families, for instance, 
with limited means; not to mention weary maidens, on dreary days, when it 
rains, and they can’t go to picnics ! 0 dear ! And there was Miss Simpson 

practising in the front drawing-room. She had no stockings to darn; 
not she. Wealthy, and the only child, if she wished she might put on a new 
pair every morning; silk ones, too. I absolutely envied her such felicity. 

I seated myself and threaded my needle in a worse humour than before. I 
knew the alternative—that I must either daru my stockings or go without 
them—so I darned away. At last I finished, and could not refrain from a 
muttered “ Thank Heaven! ” 

“Have you finished?” asked my grandmother. “Surely you must be 
exhausted by such severe labour.” I was tempted to say I was; but the 
smile that played around her lips forbade mo. “Come, then,” she said, 
gaily, “ it is just lunch time, and I think something to eat will revive your 
spirits. Take the keys, and afterwards I have a little story to tell you.” 

A nice luncheon is, nine times out of ten, a sure provocative to good- 
humour; and, accordingly, when finished, I took my seat on a little stool 
beside my grandmother, and smiled very complacently in her face. 

“Well, well; the dimples have come back again,” she said, as she saw 
them playing hide-and-seek around the corners of my month. And she 
stooped to kiss the one on my chin, calling it the good little dimple that had 
never been away. 

. “I cannot think,” she began, “why there is so universal a dread of 
darning stockings, The stitch is easy—the same as that used for lace, which 
was a fashionable employment fifty years ago ; it requires but little skill, and 
gives unlimited range to the thought and but little care to the fingers ; yet 
not one in fifty can hear it mentioned without mentally recoiling at the idea. 
In my day it was a' kind of recreation after our regular plain sewing; regu¬ 
larly as Friday came, the mending-basket was placed on the table, and my 
sisters and I chatted gaily, as we drew the rents together; but now I almost 
beheve half our girls would rather go with rents in their stockings than darn 
them. Now to my story. 

“ You have often seen your cousin Mary, Edward’s wife. When they were 
here in the spring, her many good qualities won your admiration. Still, I 
remember one day that you expressed your surprise that a man so handsome 
and well-informed, should have married one so unmistakably plain; and he, 
too, so great an admirer of beauty. Let me gratify your curiosity. 

“ Once upon a time, as the story-books say, years ago, when he was much 
handsomer than now, he loved Caroline Willoughby. She was extremely 
beautiful, accomplished, fascinating, and our reigning belle. He \vorshipped 
her with all the enthusiasm of his ardent nature. One summer evening, as they 
were riding down one of the green lanes alone and in silence, he made up 
his mind to tell her of his devotion, but could find no words. Her horse 
shyed unexpectedly, and she fell; he was at her side in an instant, pale with 
fright. He conveyed her to the nearest house, and sent a servant in great 
haste for a surgeon. He came, and, fearing her leg was broken, desired the 
servant to remove her stocking. Off came the dainty little boot that Edward 
had so tenderly held as she mounted, and revealed a tattered stocking. The 
doctor smiled, assured him no bones were broken, and lent them his carriage 
to convey them home. Neither spoke. Entering the house, Edward briefly 
explained to her mother the circumstances, expressed his regret, and turned to 
leave; then, suddenly pausing, he added, ^In the hurry of the moment, I 
had almost forgotten it—Miss Willougjaby’s stocking,’ and, bowing, placed 
it on the table. The poor girl fainted, and was ill for some time afterwards. 
She really loved him, and ’twas a great blow to her when she found that he 
no longer sought her society. 

“As for Edward, the slattern’s stocking cured his love. For a time he 
avoided ladies’ society, and rajiidly rose to eminence in his profession. ^ ’Twas 
six years after this when he met your cousin Mary. Her good qualities, her 
self-sacrificing care of her invalid mother, her warm heart, and good common 
sense, interested him deeply; still, his former experience had made him 
distrustful. Accident decided him. One of her pensioners was living in very 
destitute circumstances, in an obscure part of the town, and one wet day she 
went to see her. She set out alone, but met Edward. _ Ha offered bis 
services, and at a muddy crossing her light slipper was left in the mud. ■ He 
stooped to fit it on; there was no one in sight, and she timidly advanced a 
pretty foot, with the cleanest of stockings, and one of the daintiest of little 
darns ! He could resist no longer, and when he told me the story he showed 
me the identical stocking. ^ ^ 

“ And now,” said my grandmother, kissing me. ** the tain is over, the sun 
is shining, and there is Fred Graham at the door. R. L. H. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Julia Grken.—A n oameat letter under this signature 
betokens in the writer a mind diseased from too much 
delicacy. Now delicacy is a good thing, but too much 
of it, fulfilling the proverb, is a bad one. “ A nice 
man ” said Swift, with his wonderful knowledge of 
humanity, “is a man of nasty ideas.” This saying 
applies hero. Our Correspondent is suddenly struck 
with a sentence in the Morning Service which a reli¬ 
gious publication has told her is indelicate. We have 
no differences with religious publications, although as 
a body they have assumed to be “pure literat\ire,” and 
thus have pointed the finger of scorn at the remainder 
as impure; but we do assert that in this case the 
publication was itself impure. In the Latin Breviary, 
from whence the compilers of our Liturgy took the 
canticle, the expression is simply sublime; in our 
own the antithesis is fully marked, and that which 
J. G. has been told is indelicate is put as a sign 
of peculiar glory. It means that the Almighty did 
not disdain to put Himself on a level with hu¬ 
manity. As for the looks of the clergyman, they are 
to be attributed solely to nervous excitement on the 
part of J. G. More prayer, a fuller and wider educa¬ 
tion, and greater knowledge of the physical mysteries 
of mtuikind, would obviate all this. A great sick¬ 
ness, wounds, a hospital, a plague—all these take 
away from the nonsense of over-refined delicacy. True 

, delicacy, or true knowledge, would alike have saved 
Julia Green from the sad mistake into which the 
publication has plunged her. But hers is one kind 
of religious temptation. In the Pilgrim's Progress 
Christian heai-s at one part curses, bad words, and 
worse sayings whispered into his ears by Apollyon. 
J. G. is now in the same strait, but the escape is easy. 
Surely she has some judicious friends. 

Margaret H. champions the cause of the young men 
who are disinclined to marry until they can see 
their way clearly. She suggests that all disconsolate 
damsels should go to America, where miserable 
bachelors abound in profuse abundance. We doubt 
it; indeed we know that such is not the fact. In the 
northern portion of the United States, as well as 
Canada, the female population is largely in excess of 
the male, as in England. In Australia the reverse is 
the case. In that splendid colony any woman of good 
character wmuld have a hundred aspirants for her 
hand. But wo do not appi'ove of young women 
emigrating unless under the protection of a near 
relative. Margaret also denies that the Riflo Volun¬ 
teers arc deficient in gallantry. She says—“ 1 think 
they are the most polite and respectable young men 
any one could wish to meet with. It is much more to 
their credit to be seen regularly going to drill than 
making their way into a theatre or crowded ball-room. 
I don’t believe any of them would slight the ladies 
intentionally; but some young ladies seem to think 
that the young men ought to give up the whole of 
their time to them ; if they do not, they fancy they 
are slighted.” Sensibly urged ; and as our fair Corre¬ 
spondent is beau-less, her remarks must be taken to 
bo disintere.sted. 

Kate M.—Instead of morbidly thinking about getting a 
husband, endeavour to deserve one. Girls are apt to 
imagine men are obtuse, and can be as easily snapped 
up as sea-gnlls that fall on a ship’s deck in a storm. 
They are wofully mistaken, and we would advise all 
husband-hunters, as well as those innocent of the 
tricks of coquetry, to ponder well over the following 
remarks. One quality alone in a woman will recom¬ 
mend itself to a man of sense and discretion, and 
that is good temper. This in a wife is one of the 
guardians of home. A wife so gifted is blessed with 
a youthful freshness, which cheers all around her. 
The sternest hearts are melted by the gentleness of 
\yoman, and in no capacity can she more effectually 
develope tliis delightful power than in that of a wife. 
By her persuasive manners she solicits and commands 
obedience, and it should be her highest aim not to 
impair this power. 'To enable her to do this, it is 
necessary that she should know how to govern her 
temper; and this she must mainly effect by striving 
early to adapt herself to the exigencies incidental to 
her altered position. 

C. J. M. B. —In the estimation of widows, widowersi 
aged spinsters, and old bachelors, it may be a very 
delightful spectacle to behold a young daughter pei;,- 
forming all the offices of her father’s housekeeping. 
Romance cannot wander into the larder, or trip up and 
down stairs with a bundle of keys in its hand. But is 
there not a medium? Are the genial sensations of 
;young girlhood to be placed in the parish stocks, or be 
confined to a servile round of duties which a mode¬ 
rately paid domestic could discharge with ease, with¬ 
out even dreaming that she was doinganything beyond 
what she considered she ought to do ? Widowers in 
the second and third grades of middle class life are 
apt to be hard upon their unmarried daughters. Autho¬ 
rity is respectable ; but driving, grmding exactions of 
labour from delicate frames, is slavery in a very bad 
form. We have much to reform in our domestic rela¬ 
tions and government.—For how to clean black velvet 
hunting-coats, we must refer you to Nos. 170 and 208. 

W. M. M.—Private opinions of an obnoxious character 
should not be paraded before the public. Men may 
think and believe as they will, but decency does not 
allow of their peculiar speculative opinions obtaining 
circulation. As regards your letter, the mildest term 

_ we can apply to it is that of revolting. Your senti- 

' ments shock every instinct of human nature. The 
soul must bo very weak that cannot comprehend a 
future state of existence. To argue with a professed 
Atheist upon the Nature of the Godhead is a waste of 
time, which we decline to incur. 


Eoline G.—Turban hats—if you wish our opinion-;-ai’e 
rather “fast.” Very pretty though in rural districts, 
and at watering places; excellent in carriages with 
rich dresses and heavy purses—quite out of place with 
shop-girls and Uttte servant maids. The fact is, all 
women (except some modest matrons,bless them!) dress 
“fast.” They imitate the dresses of the classes above 
them. We do not want a sumptuary law to regulate 
dress, but wo do want a wide spread common sense to 
show young ladies that a girl with only fifty pounds a- 
year should not for her own sake run a race of extra¬ 
vagance with ono who has £300 pin money. Does 
any one remember the milliner’s bill of that speculator 
Colonel Waugh’s wife, and the enormous and frantic 
expense gone to ! And for what, forsooth ? To look 
well ? A pretty healthy young lady will look as well 
in a plain stuff gown as in the richest satins in the 
world. When all the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries 
were settling the peace of Europe, and all were blazing 
with gold lace, stai*s, epaulettes, and decorations. Lord 
Castlereagh alone appeared in a black coat and the 
plain dress of an English gentleman. ‘ ‘ Great Powers! ” 
cried Talleyrand. “ How thoroughly dislingiu' did the 
English minister look 1’* Take the application to your¬ 
self, Eoline. 

A. B.—Our Correspondent, a foreigner, puts to us 
several questions concerning the duty of wives, which 
prove that if any wife has acted as ho suggests, 
she can be no true wife, and quite an exception to the 
general run of English wives. We know of no repro¬ 
bation severe enough for a woman who acts as he 
asserts; but we would beg him still to continue his 
own good conduct, and see whether ho cannot realise 
the old play, “A woman killed by kindness.” For 
killed, we would read “cured.” A. B. asserts that 
our “articles and answers do more good than many 
sermons,” and suggests that we should lecture the 
men as well as the women in the ways of life. What 
we can do, that we will do. We ourselves take but a 
modest estiniate of our own importance, but we will 
steer as closely and adhere as firmly to the shore of 
the “blessed life” as we can. The public arc really 
much in want of honest advisers. A. B. may rely 
upon it that if we could reach that wife concerning 
whom he puts his ciucstions, wo should lecture her 
strongly. She appears from his statement, wliicli is 
however to bo entirely wrong. Perhaps the 

best book on manners is that published by Murray. 

Chearlev o Jims, in allusion to the attack made upon 
us at Bath, has sent us a letter in the Lancashire dia¬ 
lect, full of kindly sympathy, so that the North atones 
for the enmity of the South. We shall just print his 
letter for the sake of auld lang syne and our old friend 
Tim Bobbin’s memory :—“ Deer Me.stur Hedditor, Wi’ 
yoar permishon au will make a few remerks on th’ lettor 
sent to yoa by o chap sihing (au connot think o womon 
would send sich o loike un, au mon give um their due) 
hissel ‘ R. M. W.’ He seems to think us o press con¬ 
not offurd to be generous, un he dashes at yoa ful bang, 
but he met us weel turn him rand on o moon leight neet 
un bang ut his shadow. Yoa tell him yoa an o great 
congregation, un yoa an aum sure, for in eaur pert o’ th 
country it as o big sircilation, for theres Billy o Jims, 
un Sam o Johns Dick un plenty more takes yoar 
papper. Yoa did reet in giving him a bun, but next 
toim uz he comes, dant let him have choise ur o Bath 
bun,but let him try to dijest yoars. Au am, yoars truly, 
Chearlev o Jims. —P.S. Awm bud o country lad, un 
may be aw’s trouble yoa with my bit o’ scrible in are 
Oud Lankishur stile, but yoa seem so obleeging au 
thout yoa mut loike to year fro o Lankishur reader.” 

Gwendoline. —Of the two beaux which this young lady 
has, one is her elder, intellectual, full of vivacity i 
and flirtation. With a man’s cunning, too, he assei*ts ' 
that the flirtation is owing to her, not to him. The ; 
second seems to possess less intelleet, but has i 
every other requisite—honour, probity, and above 
all, youth. Gwendoline throws herself on our 
advice, which is—position being equal—to marry the 
youngest. Clever men sometimes make but sorry 
husbands; simple men always good ones. They have 
a depth of feeling which the brilliant ones have not. 
Besides this, there is a disparity of years between the 
flirt and our Correspondent which we could not look 
over. But she must utterly forget the flirt; the pic¬ 
ture she gives of him is unintentionally a bad one ; a 
very bad one too, and we cannot but advise her to do 
as we. have said; and we prophesy that she will be 
content. 

Madeline and Gertrude, two foolish girls, still in their 
teens, have each fallen in love with the curate of their 
parish, who, from their description, is far from good- 
looking, and is at least thirty years of age. Titania, 
who doubtless had been drinking the champagne of 
the fairies to excess, fell in love with Bottom, with an 
ass’s head on his shoulders; and we regret to say 
that we have met with many ladies, young and middle- 
aged, who have fallen into the trammels of similar 
delusions. Young girls would do better to attend to 
the duties of the place when at church, than to build 
up idle love fabrics. A curate cannot marry all the 
single ladies of his congregation; and when he does 
marry, what a host of unkindly thoughts would be 
spared, if they would only allow him the privilege 
claime Jby other men of choosing a wife for himself. 

Maud and Constance. —Some of the young ladies of the 
present day are lending themselves to that spirit of de¬ 
traction of the other sex which, sooner or later, will 
bring about its own punishment. All men are not 
.brutes, nor are all men indifferent to the charms of 
beauty and worth. The wise man looks before he 
leaps ; but if he does not, forsooth, jump forthwith into 
the fascination of outward lovelines.s, ho is knocked 
down by brainless women as a heartless fellow. Woman 
was made for man, not man for woman. 


H. S., who begs us to recommend him a “wife, with fair 
hair, blue eyes, good figure, and not above twenty-three 
years old, to take to America,” had better take this 
advice to heart—that if ho cannot obtain one of the fair 
girls of his acquaintance without advertising he is 
better without one. Those who have advertised are 
not very happy. Ono poor follow tho other day was 
tied up to a girl with a wooden leg. Fair hair she 
had, and plenty of it, but she had bought it of a wig- 
maker ; by the way, Mr. and Mrs. Manning, who may 
bo seen in the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s, were introduced to each other by means of 
an advertisement; and one or two other celebrated 
criminals may be quoted in tho same list. 

Paraffin—T ho article sold at tho lamp-shops under this 
name is not Paraffin at all, but generally consists of a 
mixture of naphtha, turpentine, and spirit. In using 
these fluids for burning in lamps great care is neces¬ 
sary, as, should they take fire, dangerous results might 
follow, from the difficulty that would arise in attempt¬ 
ing to extinguish tho flame. The public are pretty 
familiar with this fact; hence, in order to sell them, 
shopkeepers “qualify” their names under that of 
Paraffin, which is, in fact, a hard wax-like body, most 
valuable for making candles, but unfortunately real 
Paraffin cannot bo produced at a less cost than about 
ten guineas for each candle. 

C. D.—We have heard that there are still among us some 
eccentric believers in the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
and that one of them was for many years known as a 
very warm supporter of the “Animals’ Friend” Society; 
so that his extraordinary whim really did good to the 
animals at least. 

Os Ogmorian.—I n reading Scriptural, language aloud, 
the final syllable of the preterit or participle is sounded 
as it was of old, lov-ed, bless-ed, call-ed, not having 
been subjected to the colloquial ellipsis, which has 
made good its footing in reading aloud the works of 
profane writers. 

Other Communications Received.—J. O.—Aurora.— 
SwiNNEY.—G. B.—J. W.—E. M.—H. S —A. M. E.— 
T. T. R.-W. H. G.— E. W.— Fuuella (too late).— 

S. (thanks ; we shall give also our “ ideas on the sub¬ 
ject”).—T. C. and Nitram P. (thanks ; but they are 
nob up to tho mark).— One in a Fix (you did nut give 
up possession and must pay).— Heloise (no ; very 
good).—A. M. C. (apply to Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, London).—J. A. (we 
cannot divine motives).— St. Clair (very ungentle- 
manly to walk by a lady’s side with the hands in the 
pockets). — Mortified Vanity (a Turkish bath is 
equally efficacious ; any vapour bath will answer the 
purpose).—J AS. W. (see “Donald and the Cockneys” 
in No. 922).— Katie S. (order it by letter, or get 
a friend to do so). — Cyril (use better ink; 
we eannot read your note).—J. C. (see No. 500).— 
Lavinia (the House of Stuart).—A would-be lady’.s 
MAID (the Morning Post or the Times), —C. W. (consult 
a member of either; both are equally good).—A Law 
Student (not necessary, but always desirable, the 
postmark serving to authenticate the date).— Thos. M. 
(the Linusai'ians’ Benevolent Loan Society, 20 Mansell 
Street, Goodman’s Fields).— Metaphysique (Hartley 
On Man, 3 vols.; Hume’s Essay on Liberty and Neces¬ 
sity ; Reid on the _Mind). — Annie (very wholesome; 
thanks, but not up to our standard).— Geographicus 
soft; she-nal; it is a French wood).— Eleanor M. 
yes, arnt; a bright brown ; use round-hand copies). 
— Mona R. (she died at Cork in 1814; we believe so).— 

T. P. 'T. (no; he must buy freehold land, or put the 
money in the English funds).—E. C. (consult the 
Post-Office Directory ).— He.ster Alice (consult a medical 
man, or apply at either of the hospitals).— Elizabeth 
(apply at any fancy shop).—X. Y. Z. (yes, with the 
father’s consent).— Frances K. (consult a solicitor).— 
Green (Ro-sa-lee).—Z. M. (Wood’s Naturat History, in 
monthly Parts).— Henry S. (apply to the clerk of the 
court in which the plaint was heard).— Mars (quite 
correct, forgot or forgotten, though the latter is more 
frequent).—H. J. J. M. (twenty years' possession has 
given the present holders a legal title).—C. S. H. (the 
J udge writes the words quoted; the Crown is not 
called upon to sign the warrant).—L. A. M. B. (consult 
a solicitor).— Knowledge (thanks, none required).— 
Zoe G. (see reply to Georgiana and Agnes Lee, in 
No. 925).— Elizabeth (54. Bishop-sgate Street; apply 
in April for the form).— Sarah F. (not true ; they im¬ 
pose on the credulous). — An Afflicted One (no; 
apply to the hospital surgeons in your own town;.— 
THO.MAS H. A. (Dr. Norton Shaw, 15, Whitehall Place, 
S.W.).~A. B. C. (it is the last of the forbidden 
degrees).— Rosa (there is no remedy if she will be no 
party to it; the best way is to keep temjitation out of 
her way).—J. P. (must be registered in the district 
where he resides).—A Schoolgirl (break through the 
silly schoolgirl custom of having ouly one friend 
at a time amongst youi- schoolfellows).— Recluse 
(people will call after your first visit to the parish 
church ; return the visits withinthe week).—H. H. H. 
(if an undoubted original, offer it to the National 
Gallery).—A Young Mother (there is no sueh institu¬ 
tion).— Gulnace and Kate S. M. (more).—L. B. T. (as 
a school theme, your little essay oii “Time "is very 
creditable).— Marie and J. B. S. (very good; we shall 
not let Annie play us such tricks again).— Hardy 
(Wcale’s Rudimentary Berie.s, Electricity and Gal¬ 
vanism). — F. W. H., Guelph, Johnson, Agricola, and 
Owen Glendower (apply to Mr. Goodman, book¬ 
seller, 407, Strand, W.C.).— Mauritius (have them 
electro-plated).—A Cottager (both equally correct). 
—Rosa Anna (see No. 746; to take leave; left by 
hand).—L. C. (continue as heretofore : see No. 660).— 
One who Wants to Know (see No. 025).—C. J. M. 
(see Nos. 727, 728, and 729).—A Mischievous One and 
J. T. (see No. 526).— Jane E. (see Nos. 359 and 364). 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


TACT, TA LENT, AN D GENIUS. 

“Clever fellow!” shouts the world applaudingly, when it hears of some 
well-executed enterprise, some fortunate speculation, some great and successful 
achievement. The wiseacres who stood aloof when the daring adventurer 
unfolded his scheme, and asked their aid to start him on his perilous way, 
who shook their sapient heads in silent condemnation of his rashness, and 
prophesied utter failure, now the danger is surmounted and the battle over, 
eagerly start forward to congratulate him upon his good fortune, and share 
his honours. We all bow down before success, and are hard upon failure; 
it is human nature, we suppose; why then condemn the universal sentiment } 
What every body says must needs be right. Perhaps, however, it may not be 
unprofitable to go somewhat more deeply into the matter, to trace back the 
groundwork which the master mind has passed, to look for the past cause of 
the present effect, and see if we cannot gain some clue to guidance in the 
future. 

AVhen a man stands prominently forward in his generation, the fact may 
be ascribed to his possessing certain moral or mental qualifications in a 
higher degree than his fellows. He is either a man of tact, a man of talent, 
or a man of genius. We will endeavour to illustrate our last position first, 
as the case occurring most rarely, and that which demands the union of 
attributes least frequently met with. There have not been so many men of 
genius in the history of the world as to render it a difficult task to select 
a few from their number; and it is better, for obvious reasons, to choose 
our examples from those who have passed away, than to make an invidious 
selection from among the living. Posterity usually forms a more correct 
judgment of a man’s character than his contemporaries are able to do. It 
has all his words and works, from his cradle to his grave, spread out before 
its gaze, and can hold the balance with impartial hand, without fear of love 
or hatred causing either scale to kick the beam. 

In order to clear as we go, let us first come to a right understanding as to 
what constitutes genius. We take the word to mean that inborn and creative 
faculty, the possession of which stamps its owner as a man of original and 
comprehensive conception or design. Thus gifted were Dante, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Goethe. The poet whose daring imagination strove to raise the im¬ 
penetrable veil which shrouds the life beyond the tomb; the transcendent mind 
which, in the plays that have descended to us, has portrayed every variety 
and phase of human passion ; the blind sage who sang “ of man’s first dis¬ 
obedience ; ” the subtle metaphysician who pictured in Faust the ineffectual 
struggle waged by mere intellect, unaided by loftier principle, with the evil 
passions common to all the sons of Adam—these were men who left their 
mark upon all time. Their works will be read as long as the world, in its 
present frame, endures. They made such use of the gifts with which they 
were intrusted, as to bring the first glimpses of peace and consolation to many 
a troubled spirit and yearning intelligence. The lessons to be gained from 
their writings are immortal. Though they are gone from amongst us, their 
good deeds live after them. Beneficial, however, as are the results of a 
sagacious use of genius, it is a worse than useless, nay, an incalculably 
pernicious possession to him who has not also large strength of mind to enable 
him to direct it wisely. The power and harmony of much of Byron’s verse, 
his chivalrous devotion to the cause of the Greeks, in which he met his death, 
his rank, his warm friendship for the few he really loved, are no atonement 
for the moral poison of gloomy scepticism and profligate ribaldry which 
formed part of his legacy to the land which gave him birth. Bad example 
in high places is tenfold as destructive as folly amongst the lowly. Again, 
while confessing the pathos, power, and fidelity to nature of the imagery of 
Burns, who does not deplore the ill effects which his possession of genius 
entailed upon him ? Brought into notice by the great gifts he manifested, 
and unwisely raised to a station for which, paltry as it was, he was 
equally unfitted by habits and education, the praises showered upon 
him overcame his self-respect and moral strength ; he yielded to the 
fascinations of so-called “good company,” and became the victim of 
the most degrading vice by which humanity is inthralled. Cases such as 
these are doubly lamentable—pitiable for the suflerings of the individual, 
deplorable for the evil example they exhibit to the world. From these 
and a hundred others like them originates the popular notion of the necessary 
“ eccentricity of genius.” Weak-headed and small-brained youths used in 
Byron’s time to turn down their shirt-collars, as we see the poet represented 
in the portrait prefixed to his works, to goggle their “ eyes, in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” and eschew the use of brush and soap, imagining that to look ill- 
tempered, dirty, and splenetic, to exhibit uncombed locks and ebony-tipped 
fingers, were signs of a mighty spirit, too much absorbed in mental pui'suits 
to attend to such trifles as cleanliness and order. Fortunately we have out¬ 
lived this development of genius: dirt and slovenliness now-a-days are not 
exactly considered signs of intellect. Worse evils than these however are 
inflicted by misdirected powers of mind. We hang the man who destroys 
physical life, however worthless and degraded; we imprison the ruffian who 
maims or wounds the body; we fine, and scout from our company the coward 
who libels character and reputation; but what punishment can be inflicted upon 
the monstrous criminal who corrupts the soul How does society treat the 
man who cuts adrift the bark which deems itself securely moored; who sows 
mistrust and doubt and infidelity in the weaker mind; who poisons faith 
and hope—the springs of existence—at their source, and inflicts incalculable 
injury upon generations yet to come ? 

We have hitherto illustrated genius by examples from the literary world; 
let us now briefly glance at a few of those in other branches of intelligence, 
whose names have come down to us encircled with the halo of superior 
intellect. Galileo, sure of the correctness of his theory that the earth move 


round the sun, though persecuted by the savage bigots of his day for holding 
so heretical an opinion, softly whispering to himself, “It does move for 
all that I ” Caxton, the father of English printing, whose enterprise 
toresight, and industry introduced into this country, some three centuries 
and a halt ago, that deathless art before whose coming Ignorance, with 
tmr attendant demons, bigotry and oppression, flees away in dismay at 
the ligM of publicity and common sense thrown upon their evil 
deeds. Columbus, undaunted by the rejection of his repeated offers 
to discover a hemisphere of whose existence he was convinced, although 
hjp eyes had not yet rested upon it; calm amidst the furious mutiny 
of his sailors pointing to the driftwood and land-birds which revealed 
the vicinity of a continent; Newton, soberly reasoning out the existence 
ot natol laws undreamt of before his time, and mathematically demonstra¬ 
ting that our earth, whose small transactions we regard as of sdeh paramount 
importance, is but a single atom in the magnificent system of millions of 
worlds; George Stephenson, calmly working on at the improvement of the 
steam-engine, and by his preparation of the locomotive for its present perfec¬ 
tion, pioneering the ^yay for the prosperity and commerce which have been the 
growth of the past thirty years;—these are all men whose memories will never 
die. Persecuted, rebuffed, scorned, and ridiculed by turns. Genius ever has 
pursued, and still pursues the even tenour of her way, labouring for the 
benefit of humanity at large. The divine spirit is within her, and forth it 
must come to the light of day; so on she toils untiringly, through evil 
report and good report, sure of ultimate recognition, certain of honour in 
death if not in life. 

As genius has been defined as the creative and originating faculty, so may 
talent be briefly described as consisting of superior powers of execution. A 
man of genius is from that very fact a person of talent—great in conception, 
facile in working out his ideas ; but the converse of the proposition does not 
by any means hold good. Talent is not, like genius, necessarily inborn ; to 
a large extent it may^ be acquired. Education and experience, based upon 
observation and practice, may confer abilities even more valuable than any 
amount of natural talent. There is much danger also to the possessor in 
knowing himself to be gifted with considerable talent. He is apt to rely too 
exclusively upon its aid, to neglect to study and observe, and runs the danger 
of finding himself in a similar position to the hare in the fable which raced 
with the tortoise, and which, while sleeping, was hopelessly distanced by its 
competitor. Talent, without industry and perseverance at its back, is of little 
worth. Moderate ability is more reliable, and less likely to lead its owner 
astray. We cannot here, as in treating of genius, refer to world-known 
examples, but it will serve to explain our meaning if wo put a case. 

Two young men come from the provinces to London to study for a profes- 
son—say, that of medicine. One is clever, quick, apt, and intelligent—in 
short, what is generally termed “ very talented,” but volatile and unstable; 
the other is slower, more methodical, less rapid in acquiring all the bearings 
of his subject, but diligent and untiring until he has thoroughly mastered 
whatever he has set himself to learn. What follows ? The “ talented ” young 
man at first rushes ardently into the study of his profession, rapidly .acquires 
a smattering of its elements, fancies he has nothing more to learn, or if he 
has, that he can easily fetch up arrears by a few days’ application at any time, 
and, as a natural consequence, begins to flag in his pursuit. The more sober- 
minded youth, conscious of his natural deficiencies, plods on conscientiously, 
though often wearily enough, in his predetermined course. Terms pass, 
and examination time comes on. Talent takes alarm, and seeks to retrieve 
lost ground ; but alas ! his faculties have been so long unaccustomed 
to exert themselves that they cannot respond to the sudden demand; 
the consequence is a miserable break-down, and utter failure. Medi¬ 
ocrity, on the other hand, who has been quietly working on with 
undeviating regularity, never missing a lecture or omitting an opportunity 
of gaining information, passes, not easily perhaps, for his abilities were but 
moderate at the outset, but still respectably, a'hd with promise of future 
excellence. We trust we shall not be accused of an intention to depreciate 
the possession of talent; it is its misdirection against which we arc especially 
anxious to guard. The very prevalence of talent, as compared with genius, 
renders its perversion the more necessary to be avoided; particularly as the 
possession of ability unfortunately by no means implies in equal measure the 
possession of good sense or correct judgment. A further consideration—and 
one which few thoughtful persons will be disposed to regard as of trivial 
moment—is, that as surely as we shall one day be required to render an 
account of our thoughts, and words, and actions, during life, so'certainly will 
strict reckoning be held with us concerning our stewardship of the talents, be 
they many and striking, or be they few and trivial, intrusted to our care. 

Tact—the third and last division of our subject—is an entirely distinct 
quality from either of those upon which we have dwelt. Between genius and 
talent, however superior the one is to the other, a certain degree of aiflnity 
yet exists. Tact is altogether another matter. It consists in a knowledge 
when to say the right word and do the right thing at the right time and 
place. To use a phrase rife a short time ago, it implies the square peg in the 
square hole, and the round peg in the round one. A man of tact is never 
taken aback or unawares; rarely commits an error; seldom lets slip an 
opportunity. He is the sort of individual who floats triumphantly upon the 
top of that affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. •* 

Even as the commander in a campaign must possess a thorough knowledge 
of military tactics, not only for the purpose of successfully carrying out 
his own plan of operations, but also of seeing through and thus baffling the 
manoeuvres of his adversary, so must the man of the world, whose lot is cast 
amid the hurry and confusion of the battle of life, exercise constant tact to 
avoid error and achieve success. In small matters as well as great, the possession 
of the quality is indispensable. Not so rare perhaps as genius, certainly less 
frequently to be mot with than talent, we are by no means sure that tact is 
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not tke most useful quality of all the three. Sometimes inborn, sometimes 
acquired solely by experience, oftener partly natural and partly acquired, it 
is difficult to over-rate the practical value of the qualification. Although 
invisible its effects ara^yet constantly perceptible; and as the possession of 
genius or of talent is not given unto all, we can wish nothing better to those 
now entering upon life than that, in addition to other good things, they may 
acquire the invaluable reputation of being persons of excellent tact. 


PEKSEYERE! 


persevere, and you shall win 
Glory, honour, wealth, and fame ; 

Great is he, who in life’s din, 

Carves himself a mighty name. 

Look before you on the goal 
Where expected honours stand; 

Then say to your heart and soul, 
Work away for things so grand. 

Persevere, and hope to win— 

Success crowns each noble aim; 

Folks ne’er thought that I could spin 
Words to cheer you on to fame, 

Don’t bo daunted if sweet Hope 
Seems to fly—she’ll come again j 

Disappointment ne’er could cope 
With determined sons of men. 

Persevere—go on alone. 

Nor stand still when half the way; 

Those who now your worth disown 
Will shako hands some other day. 


What ’3 the use of life if we 
Live without some noble aiga ; 

Every man should strive to bo 
Something h&re, and leave a uamo. 
Persevere—who knows but you 
Yet may be a man of worth ; 

Nothing old, nor aught that’s new. 
Those created at a birth ; 

And ne’er mind if friends should scorn ; 

Perhaps they envy your sweet Joy ; 
Sing, and work—show you were boru 
A man to live and never die. 

Persevere—the day’s at hand 
When delighted you shall be, 

With the honour’d of the land, 

Freeborn son of liberty. 

Forward, then, man’s little Ufa 
Won’t admit of one delay ; 

Waste no time, with shame, nor strife ; 
Try to live on earth for aye. W. B. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Benefit your frientls, that they may love you 8till mor^^oarly j beaefit your 
enemies, that they may become your friends. 

A man who covers himself with costly apparel and neglects his mind, is 
like one who illuminates the outside of his house aud sits within in the dark. 

w ]vjy Eatheii—MY Mother Loved Me.” —Send your little child to bed 
happy. AYhatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss, as it goes to 
its pillow. The memory of this, in the st u-my years which fate may have in 
store for the little one, will ho like Betliletiera’s star to the bewildered shep¬ 
herds. “My father—my mother loved me!” Fate cannot take away that 
blessed heart-balm. Lips parched with the world’s fever will become dewy 
again at this thrill of youthful memories. Kiss your little child before it goes 
to sleep! 

The Social Horror.— An untidy woman! Little soap and much per¬ 
fume. Plenty of jewellery, and a lack of strings and buttons. Silks and 
laces, and tattered under-clothes. Diamond rings and soiled collar. Feathers 
and flowers, and dirty cap border, Silk stockings and shabby boots. AVho 
has not seen her ? If you are a person of courage, enter her dressing-room. 
Make your way over the carpet bestrewed with slippers, tippets, dirty clothes, 
magazines, fashion prints, and unpaid bills, and look vainly round for a chair 
that is sufficiently free from lumber or dust to sit down upon. Look at the 
dingy dimity window-curtains, the questionable bed-quilt and pillow-cases, 
the un-froshuess of everything your eye falls upon. Open the smart ward¬ 
robe door, and seo the jiilcs of dresses, all wanting ^‘the stitch in time,” 
heaped pell-mell upon their pegs; see the hand-boxos without covers, aud all 
the horrible paraphernalia of a lazy, vapid, inefficient, vacant, idea-less female 
monstrosity, who will of course be chosen out of a bevy of practical, good, 
common-sense girls, by some man who prides himself on l^s “ knowledge of 
woman,” as his “help-meet” for life! I use the word ‘‘monstrosity” 
advisedly; for even in the cell of a prison I have seen wretched females 
trying, with woman’s natural instinct, to’brighten and beautify the bare walls 
with some rude decoration, Thajik Heaven! the untidy woman is the 
exception, not the rule. Would we could say the same of the untidy man ! 

Fanny Fern. 

Smokeless Fire. —This may be secured by attending to the following 
instructions :—Before you throw on coals, pull all the fire to l^ie front of the 
grate towards the bars, fill up the cavity at the back with the cinders or ashes 
which will be found under the grate, then throw on the coals. The gas 
evolved in the process of roasting the coals will be absorbed by the cinders— 
will render them in an increased degree combustible. The smoke will thus 
be burnt, and a fine glowing, smokeless fire will be the result. This rule 
should be enforced from the kitchen upwards. 

To tell if the Oyster was Living when Ofened. —At the moment 
in which natural death ensues, all animal matter begins to show its chemical 
affinities by separating again into the elements of which it consists; and as at 
such times it is always more or less of a poisonous nature, it is well to study 
the method by which it may he known whether an oyster was living or dead 
when its shell is opened. This can he. seen at a glance. If the muscle 
appears small, it is a proof that the animal was living; but if it appears 
higher, aud above the oyster, it was dead before it was opened, and the 
animal is consequently unwholesome, and unfit for food.— The Oyster» 

ARNft'A Hair Wash. —When the hair is falling off and becoming thin 
from tho too frequent use of castor, macassar, oils, &c., or wben premature 
baldness^ arises from illness, the Arnica hair-wash will be found of great 
service in arresting the mischief. It is thus prepared: take elder water, 
half a pint; sherry wine, half a pint; tincture of arnica, half an ounce; 
alcoholic ammonia, one drachm -— if this last-named ingredient is old, an^d 
has lost its strength, 'then two drachms histead of one may he eraployea. 
The whole of these are to he mixed in a lotion bottle, and applied to the head 
every night with a sponge. Wash the head with warm water twice a week. 
Soft brushes only must he used during the growth of the young hair, S, P. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

There is not any particular change at this moment in out-door toilettes. 
Light colours are not at all worn in morning dress; and the form Iriiperatrice, 
the body Avithout separation from the skirt, is the style most in use, except in 
rich materials, aud for these also when the body is required to be high; 
trimmings of fancy buttons, matching the prevailing colours of the material, 
are placed the whole length. 

A very splendid new material rivals velvet this season in Paris for full 
dress—it is olack Lampas, with bouquets Pompadour embroidered in colours 
and stars of gold or silver thread. 

Common guimps are no longer used on the bodies and skirts of dresses, the 
grelots, plats, stamped velvets, etc. are not showy enough for the present 
taste ; points d’Espagne, guipures de Veiiisc now form complete trimmings 
for silk dresses, placed on the hi^h bodies of the Imperatrice form, and con¬ 
tinued gradually increasing in width to the bottom of the skirt. 

Fur has been much used this winter to trim dresses and jackets, as Avell as 
paletots ; the Astracan has been very fashionable in Paris, and accords with 
every colour. Long ermine tippets have been worn in dress to throw on the 
shoulders, as also swans’ down, and chinchilla is reappearing. 

The white chemisettes (chemise matelot) continue to he worn, particularly 
by young persons, inside the Zouave jackets; some are of Avhite flannel, the 
wristbands and collar embroidered in red, others are of embroidered muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes. Various forms of fichqs arc Avorn, some are 
high, of a square form, others of the round pelerine shape. 

Ball dresses continue to he made with double skirts; ruches of pinked taffe¬ 
tas placed a little afiove the hem, form a pretty trimming. Tunic dresses are 
also AYorn this Avinter, and when the tunic is of tulle it is termed a voile; 
tarlatan is less used except by very young persons, the skirts of it are made 
with pinked fiounces, or with ruches pr narrow velvets, the llounces to the 
kneo. . 

Bonnets of satin capetouhe are much in favour for neglige, sometimes the 
front and bavolet are of velvet; colours continue to be mixed as well as 
materials, all imaginable fancies are admissible. Bonnets required for carriage 
or more elegant Avear are still made of cr^e covered Avith tulle blond, ox of 
velours royal, ornamented with feathers or fluAvers. Thore is a decided change 
in dress bats, the trimmings, and on the summit of the head, sometimes form¬ 
ing a coronet of feathers; they may be made of tAVo or three colours, and the 
materials are also mixed; the feathers are frequently lilack and Avhite, no 
rnatter of what material or colour the hat may he made. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The Birkenhead Commissioners are trying the experiment of lighting the 
cabins of their river steamers Avith gas, a quantity of Avhich Avill be carried on 
board each steamer daily. 

Etching qn Cutlery, —The etchings on articles of cutlery are executed 
with aquafortis. If you Avrite a name upon the blade of a knife with dilute 
aquafortis, the metal AvilJ be etched. The acid is Avashed olf Avith Avarin 
Avater. Black sealing-Avax, dissolved in alcohol, is employed to inlay etched 
characters on cutlery. The knife may also be covered Avitli wax in every 
part except the design; then dipped into dilute aquafortis. The Avax Avill 
protect the portions that are to be kept smooth aud bright. 

Gun Cotton as a Filterbr. —Professor Boettiger makes kiioAvn to 
chemists that gun cotton, properly prepared, is a much ’ better filter at the 
ordinary temperature for any kind of corrosive fluid than the substance com¬ 
monly used for filtering purposes. Push a small piece of tlie cotton loosely 
into the throat of a funnel, aud it will separate chloride of silver from nitric 
acid, and filter aquaregia, and concentrated alkalines and powerful acids, and 
liquids Avhich Avould be liable to decomposition in other kinds of filters. 

Safety Railways. —Letters patent have been taken out by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, of London, C.E., for a system of “safety rails,” Avith safety kerb, 
external to the rails, for preventing the engine and carriages from running 
, off the line ; and a life-guard affixed to each corner of the carriages, engines, 
and tenders, and converting them, in the event of the wheels giving Avay, into 
sledges, moving along the safety kerb, the life-guards acting as skids or 
breaks to aid in stopping the train, while also preventing it from upsetting or 
quitting the line and falling over embankments, viaducts, &c. 

Clarified Gall. —Ox gall is prepared for the use of artisfs in the follow¬ 
ing manner :—To one pint of fresh ox gall, boiled and skimmed, add one 
ounce of finely-powdered alum; leave it on the fire till the alum is dissolved, 
then l^t it cool, put it into a bottle, and cork it loosely. Treat another pint 
in the same way, Avith one ounce of salt, instead of alum. After standing 
more than three months, carefully decant from each bottle the clear portion, 
and mix them together. The colouring matter is precipitated, and a clear, 
colourless liquid is obtained by filtration. It is used for mixing artists’ 
colours, and to prepare ivory, oiled paper, &c., to receive the colours.—See 
also No. 532, 

Petroleum ; or, Rock Oil. —In July, 1860, in the State of Ohio, fifty 
miles from Cleveland, rock oil aa^os discovered, and more than fifty avcIIs have 
UQA^ been put in successful operation, each Avell yielding from ten to sixty 
barrels a-day. In the State of Pennsylvania a similar discovery has been 
made, as mentioned in No. 900, and wells have been sunk, many of Avliicli 
produce from ten to fifty barrels of oil a-day. For illuminating purposes this 
oil,* when refined, is excellent, surpassing in brilliancy the best sperm oil, 
although it is not more than half the price. In a crude state it is a good 
lubricator, and many of the railroads in America are supplied with it. The 
demand for it already exceeds the supply. Petroleum springs arc also 
numerous in the Bunnan empire, near the city of Ava. 
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'USEFUL INFOEMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


Dyeing Motheu-op-'Pearl.— Black motheivof-pearl, which is so much 
used for buttons, may jje dyed from the white material iu the following 
manner :—When the mother-of-pearl is cut out into buttons, these are steeped 
for twelve hours iu a strong solution of nitrate of silver, contained in a glass 
vessel of a blue colour to prevent decomposition by the light. They are then 
allowed to drain, and washed several times in distilled water, after which they 
are placed in chloride'of sodium, in which they remain for an hour and a-half. 
They are then washed in rain water, drained and washed over with a very 
weak solution of nitrate of silver, and exposed to the rays of the sun for 
several hours. Ammoniacal solutions of chloride of silver and of nitrate 
of silver may also be used for the purpose of dyeing this substance black; 
but the effects of these salts are less satisfactory .—Scientific American, 

New Autificial Light.— Professor Bunson finds that the brightest 
artificial light hitherto tried is magnesium wire burned in the flamo of 
a common spirit-lamp ; its brilliance is only 525 times less than that of the 
sun, and its photo-chemical power only 36 times less. Here, then, is a light 
which will enable photographers to carry on their operations at all hours of 
the night as well as by day. A wire fine enough to be wound on a cotton- 
reel will give as much light as seventy-four stearine candles of five to the 
pound. No galvanic battery is req^uired, all that is needful being to contrive 
that the wire shall unwind steadily from the reel, and pass into the flame of 
the spirit-lamp. The cost is hoi^ever considerable, and will remain so till 
some way shall be discovered of producing magnesium cheaply, the price of 
one gramme of the wire (15^ grains) being 9s.; but with photographers, 
whose consumption would only be by a few seconds at a time, this would 
hardly be an objection. _ 


STATISTICS. 


VARI ETI ES. 

A vessel just arrived from Australia passed- an ic 9 .island in the South 
Pacific seven miles long. > 

The great underground railway at King’s Cross, to ^nnect all the railways 
of the metropolis, is being constructed with unflagging energy. 

Sumptuary Laws.—Iu 1358 it was enacted that “no lady or knight’s 
wife should have more than one velvet or damask gown for the summer; that 
all ladies should wear russet or camlet three days in the week, under penalty 
of ten shillings per day; and that a surveyor should examine the ladies*^ 
wardi’obes.” Just fancy such a surveyor in these days ! 

A Great Skater. —A singular wager was lately won by a skater on the 
Lake of Geronsart, near Namur, Belgium. He betted that he would skate 
for an hour, carrying a basket of eggs on his head without breaking one of 
them. He accomplished the feat in first-rate style, having during the hour 
written his name in elaborate characters on the ice, besides tracing an immense 
variety of complicated figures, and at last set down the basket and received 
his wager amid the cheers of all present. 

The Unicorn not Fabulous.— Dr. Andrew Smith, an able and sober* 
zoological investigator of South Africa, has collected considerable infor¬ 
mation about a one-horned animal as yet unknown to Europeans, and which 
appears to occupy an intermediate rank between the massive rhinoceros and 
the lighter form of the horse. A singular and new animal of Kordofan, 
having a long horn on its forehead, and termed t^e A’nasa, was reported by 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie, and is cited by Mr. Gosse. "^Tho unicorn cannot there¬ 
fore be pronounced a fable, although our national representation of it may 
prove to be fanciful. , 


The weight of the earth is estimated at 1,256,165,970,000,000,000,000,000 
tons. 


Nearly 1,000,000 persons, or about a sixth of our population, arc employed 
in cotton manufactures, and the trades ancillary to them. 

The mean temperature of the air during the week ending January 12th 
Avas 26 degrees, being 9 degrees below the average of that week during the 
last 43 years. Between the Tuesday and Saturday there was a diffci’ence of 
21 degrees. 

The total number of coins of gold, silver," copper, and bronze, now in cir¬ 
culation throughout the British Isles, leaving the colonies out of the question, 
is calculated at not much less than 900,000,000—or almost one coin to each 
inhabitant of the globe ! 

The traffic receipts on railways in the United Kingdom for the year 1860 
amounted, on 10,270 miles, to £27,576,783; and for the year 1859, on 9,880 
miles, to £25,576,117; showing au increase of 390 miles, and of £2,000,666 
in the receipts, or 7*8 per cent. 

The average expenditure for the relief of the poor within the metropolis, 
exclusive of establishment charges, is about £40,000 a month. In very severe 
weather an extra £80,000 is required. The value of property assessed to the 
I’oor Kate within the district is £10,000,000; to the Property Tax it is 
£15,000,000. 

Wrecks in 1860.—In the month of January there were 229 ; in February, 
154 ; in March, 166 ; in April, 133 ; in May, 124 ; in June, 146 ; in July, 
60; iu August, 96; in September, 103; in October, 276 ; in November, 20$ ; 
and in December, 186, making a total, during the past year, of 1811. 

London Fires. —The number of fires from the 1st of January to the 31st 
of December, 1860, both days included, have been according to Mr. Braid- 
wood’s return as under ;—Fires at Avhich the premises were totally destroyed, 
27 ; ditto considerably damaged, 395; ditto, slightly damaged, 634; total 
fires, 1,056. False alarms, 69; chimney, ditto, 116. Total calls, 1,211. 
The foregoing does not include chimneys on fire known to be such, but only 
such as were said to be buildings on fire. The total number of fires in the year 
1860 attended by the men belonging to the Society for the Protection of Life 
from Fire Avas 516, and the lives saved 69. 

American Census. —The census of the population of the United States 
for 1860 has just been published. There are eight States in the Union, 
the population of each of which amounts to upwards of a million. There 
arc 21 cities, each containing upwards of 40,000 inhabitants. The total 
Avhite population of the 33 States is 27,112,000—of Avhom there voted at the 
last election 4,710,548, a little less than one-fifth. But one in five is usually 
estimated to comprehend the whole male population—so that almost all who 
had a vote to give must have given it on that occasion. Of this number the 
1-8 Free States gave 3,436,903, and the Slave States' 1,283,645—a fair index 
of the Avhite manhood North and South. The South has within its limits 
3,878,000 slaves. 


How THE Money Goes.— The expenditure under the three items of war, 
interest of the national debt, and civil expenditure of the chief governments 
of Europe and of the United States, present the following results, the per 
centage of each being;— 


Wm\ Debt. Civil. 
The United Kingdom 60 .. 45 .. 15 

United States.. .. 47 11 ..42 

France.26 ., 31 .. 43 

llitesia.34 .. 12 .. 54 


Prussia 
Austria 
Spain .. 
Portugal 


War. Debt. Civil 
26 .. 17 .. 56 

29 .. 27 .. 44 

25 .. 18 ,. 57 

26 .. 20 .. 51 


This disproportion in the war and civil expenditure of this country in com¬ 
parison Avith France and Russia seems, at the first glance, remarkable, when 
the standing armies of each are considered—that of England numberino- 
143,000, whilst the army of France amounts to 416,000,. and of Russia^ 
578,000; but the conscription in those countries, and voluntary enlistment 
with u.s, will help to account for it. 


Street Railways. —The vestry of Lambeth have passed a resolution 
granting Mr. Train permission to lay down a line of rails from Westminster 
todge to Kennington Gate. A3 this road combines great breadth, Avith the 
advantage of being a much frequented thoroughfare, the opportunity Avill be 
a good one for demonstrating the merit of the proposed traniAvay, and upon 
the success of this experiment the action of other parishes op the south side of 
the Thames will in a great measure depend. Mr. Train has also received per¬ 
mission from the vestries of St. John’s, Hackney, and St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
to lay down a line from Ball’s Rond, along Bridport Place, Pool Street, Dor¬ 
chester Street, New North Road, Pitfield Street, Old Street Road, and City 
Road, tOAvards the city. 

A Royal Courtship,— The late Empress of Russia, Avhen a girl, received 
a small and very antique ring from her governess as a present. About a year 
after the occurrence, the Court received a visit from the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the brother of the Emperor Alexander, and Avho, at that time, Avas not tho 
heir-expectant of the CroAvn. The Grand Duke saAV the princess, and with 
the quick resolve native to his disposition immediately determined to ask her 
in marriage. One day, as he Avas seated by her side at the royal dinner-table, 
he spoke to-her of his forthcoming departure, adding that it depended upon 
her whether or not his stay in Berlin]; should be prolonged. “ What shall I 
do, then, to influence your intentions ? ” was the reply of the smiling princess, 
“ You must not refuse to receive my addresses,” immediately returned the out¬ 
spoken Nicholas.—“You ask much.”—“ I ask even more. You ought to give 
me some encouragement in my endeavours to please you.”—“That is still 
more difficult. Besides, the moment is not Avell chosen to ask for a favour.”-— 
“ I beg your royal highness to give me a sign that I am not totally indifferent 
to you. You have a little ring on your finger, the possession of which Avoiild 
render me happy. I beseech you to give me the ring.”—“ What! give the ring 
at the dinner-table, and in the presence of all these people ?”—“Let me see 
—press it into this piece of bread and give it to me.” And press the ring int( 
the piece of bread she did, and gave it to the future Emperor. Nicholas took an 
early opportunity to leave the hall, and on exhuming the treasure from its 
Avheaten tomb discovered an inscription on the inner side in French, and 
running to the following effect:— LImpm'atricc dela Russie.” He is said 
to have worn the keepsake for the rest of his days, attached to a chain round 
his neck, the ring being of course too small for any of his colossal fingers. 
The futui’e Empress, it seems, had been unconsciously wearing for some time 
the emblem of her future greatness. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 925. 

Enigma; The Letter A. 

Charade: Fire-lock. Rebus; Post: pots; stop; tops; spot; opts. 

Tho following answer alZ; Peterhead.—H. G. W.—-Eckersley.—Banks of tlio Nith.— 
Chelsficld.— Nordey.— Rawlinson.— Sadler. —Rit.—Summers.—Lott.—Richardson.— 
Talbot.—Charlton.—T. L. T.—Amer.—Wood.—Hey.—Whitham.—Tootell.—D. S. D.— 

Massy.—Lionel B.—W. J. R.—Hooson.—Tyro.— Errington.—T. M.- Enigma and 

Charade : J. R.—Eureka. —Lagerwall.—Christian. —Lemuel.—Murray.—Clytemnestra. 
—Dan.-M, C. W.- Enigma: G. E. L.— Volunteer.—Minetta.—Augustus.—Alonzo. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 

1 The value of the Livery was £3. Thus, £9 and a Livery for 12 hnonths ; £2 and a 
Uvery for 5 ononths ; £7 therefore for 7 months, or £1 per morUh. Hence the yea't^s salary 
was £12, and the estvmded value of the Livery £3. 

2. He enuplryyed 24 Men. 8- Number required ie ^U.. - A '■ 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Charles R. E.— ^wlinson.-rJackfibn.— . 

G. Richardson.—Wood.- WUh 1st and 3rd.—Mun-ay^Buglass.—Sadler.—Lemuel. 

—J. Green.—H. Frank.—Barbary & Co.—J. W.—Wardle.— 

Chas. T.—Ansell.—Hey.—Whitham.—Tootell.—B. S. D.- fi lth 1«< and 2nd.—Massy. 

Smithson.—J. M. 13.- With 2nd and 3 ?’d.—Rit.—Monckton.—Kevill.—Somers.— 

g_ Q. - Wiihlst. —Froser.—Amor.—Dan.—T. L. T.—Probert.—Alonzo.—Bates.— 

TFtf/i 3 rd.—Charlton.—Summers (8s. Od.).—Richai’dson.-Talbot.—E. B. B.—Lott.— 
Eureka.—Clytemnestra. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 926.—C. S. S, 
—Fred D,—G. Richardson.—M. S. L.—Ada II.—J. B—n. 
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THE FAMILY HEEALD. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Why is a lover like a dog ?—Because he bows and he wows. | 

When is Mr. Smith not Mr. SmithWhen he’s missed a brown. 

Few young girls are so inconsolable that their hearts can’t be kept afloat 
by a boy. 

“ You want nothing, do you ” said Pat. “ Bedad, an’ if it’s nothing you 
want, you’ll find it in the jug where the whiskey was.” 

It is said that the Tartars invite a man to drink by gently pulling his eal\ 
A good many of our people will “ take a pull” without waiting to have their 
ears pulled. 

A single letter sometimes makes a great difference in the meaning of a 
w'ord. In the word “ correspondent ” the omission of an ‘‘ r ” makes all the 
difterence, as some find to their cost in the Law Courts. 

When Sir Thomas Parkes was pleading against Dr. Sacheverell, the doctor 
said to him, “ I shall pray God to forgive you.”—“ And while your hand is 
in,” said Sir Thomas, “ remember yourself, good doctor !” 

A pert young lawyer once boasted to a member of the bar that' he had 
received two hundred pounds for speaking in a certain law-suit; the other 
replied, “ I received double that sum for keeping silent in that case.” 

An apprentice lad who had been misbehaving, one day came in for a chas¬ 
tisement, during which his master exclaimed, “ How long will you serve the 
devil?” The boy replied, “You know best, sir; I believe my indentures 
will be out in three months.” 

A country couple, newly married, stopped at an hotel at Brighton a few 
days ago, and the groom called for some wine. When asked what kind he 
Avould have, he replied, “We wants that kind of wine where the corks pop 
out, and the liquor boils up like soap-suds.” 

A ragged little urchin came to a lady’s door, asking for old clothes. She 
brought him a vest and a pair of trousers, which she thought would be a 
comfortable fit. The young scapegrace took the garments and examined each; 
then, with a disconsolate look, said—“ There ain’t no watch-pocket.” 

A reverend sportsman was once boasting of his infallible skill in finding a 
hare. “ If,” said a Quaker, who was present, “ I were a hare, I would take 
my seat in a place where I should be sure of not being disturbed by thee from 
the first of January to the last of December.”—“ Why, where would you 
go ? ”—“ Into thy study,” 

A young officer hearing some one celebrating the exploits of a prince who, 
in two assaults upon a town had killed six men with his own hand—“ Bah,” 
said he, “ I would have you to know that the very mattresses I sleep upon are 
stuffed with nothing else but the whiskers of those whom I have sent to 
slumber in the other world ! ” 

George I., on a journey to Hanover, stopped at a village in Holland, and 
while the horses were getting ready he asked for two or three eggs, which 
were brought him, and charged two hundred florins. “How is this?” said 
his majesty, “eggs must be very scarce in this place.”—“Pardon me,” said 
the host, “eggs are plenty enough, but Kings are scarce.” The King smiled, 
^nd ordered the money to be paid. 

There was a story whieh Sidney Smith seldom failed to repeat when one of 
his most agreeable neighbours, whose Christian name was Ambrose, w^as 
announced. “Do you know how they pronounce Ambrose in Yorkshire? 
They turn it into Amorous. Once, at Fosten, I was told that Amorous 
Phillips was waiting to speak to me in the hall. ‘ Let him wait,’ said I, de¬ 
ceived by this manner of pronunciation, which I heard for the first time, ‘but 
take care and don’t let any of the servant girls go near him.’ ” 

Some years ago a gentleman went into a certain druggist’s shop, and when 
he had selected what he wanted he told the boy in waiting to put the article 
down to Sir Charles Napier. The boy, wffio, being a new-comer, knew not 
Sir Charles, started at the uncouth dress of his customer, and smartly asked, 
“ How am I to know you are Sir Charles Napier?” Sir Charles coolly 
thrust his hand into his trousers, pulled out that part of his shirt marked with 
his name, and laughingly said to the boy, “ There, my lad, will that satisfy 
you ? ” 

Patrick O’Flannegan, being in an uncertain state, and not quite able to dis¬ 
tinguish at' a late hour of the night his own house from his neighbour’s in a 
row of similar ones, decided on making a bold push and trust to luck. 
Ascending the steps he rang the bell, which was answered by the lady living 
next to him, and who knew him well. “Can you t-t-tell me where 
P-P-Patrick O’Flannegan lives ?” said he. “ Why you are Patrick O’Flan¬ 
negan,” said the lady. “ B-b-botheration! I didn’t ask you who Patrick 
O’Flannegan is; I want to know where the ould chap lives.” 

“Julius, is you better dis morning?”—“No, I was better yesterday, but 
ise got ober dat.”—“Am dere no hopes ob your discobery ? ”—“ Discoberyof 
what?”—“ Your discobery from de,convalescence what am fetching you on 
your back.”—“Dat depends, sah, altogeddah on de prognostification which 
implies do -disease; should dey continuate fatually, de doctor thinks Ise a 
gone. Should dey not continuate fatually, he hopes dis cullud individual 
won’t die dis time. But, as I said afore, dat all depends on de prognostics ; 
and till dese come to a head, dere am no telling wedder dis pusson will come 
to a discontinuation or odderwise.” 


A CUTE NOTION OF A PLEASANT DINNER. 


Wanted to Know.—W hether the volume of sound has yet been bound. 

Philosophical Definition.— What is light? — A sovereign not full 
weight. 

An Intelligent Child.—A t a recent examination in the primary depart- 
menf of a school, the listeners were “brought down” by the answer of a 
juvenile, when asked of what use whales were. One little miss replied that 
they were “ good for hooped skirts ! ” 

Little Work, and Large Pay. — A military man met a discharged 
jsoldier of his regiment, and asked him how he was getting on. “ Oh,” said 
the man, “ I am a relieving officer.”—“_Well, is that a good place?” 
inquired the military gentleman.—“Yes, sir,” was the answer; “a liberal 
salary, and very little to do.” 

Condolence.—A country editor, noticing the decease of a wealthy gentle¬ 
man, observes :—“ He has died, regretted by a numerous circle of friends, 
and leaving a widow as disconsolate as any widow need be who has 
obtained the uncontrolled possession of five thousand per annum. More than 
twenty young men have sent letters of condolence to her.” 

A Strong Argument.—A man was declaiming on board a steamboat in 
defence of slavery, and was asked by a philanthropist what he would think of 
slavery did it sell the husband to Marylanjd and the wife to Louisiana.— 
“ AVhy, then,” said he, “I think best of it. I wish to my very heart they’d 
sell my wife five hundred miles off; I’d be a pro-slavery man for ever ! ” 

An Economist.—I n these days of revival services it is to be expected that 
a variety of motives may operate in gathering audiences; but surely few 
would ever dream that the following would find a place among them. We 
give it as a literal fact;—“Wereryou at meeting last night, Nelly?”— 
“Ay; I hadna’ muckle ado, an’ I thocht I micht as weel gang, as it would 
help to save the can’le ! ”— Peeblesshire Advertiser. 

Women and Weddings.—H ow women do admire their weddings—not 
their own merely, but anybody’s! How they throng the churches, “just to 
see the ceremony!” Then what animated descriptions of the whole affair!— 
what glowing accounts of what the bride “ had on! ” What criticisms of the 
bridesmaids 1 In short, what an immense amount of simper, and giggle, and 
prattle—all because two inoffensive people are going, in a legal and orderly 
way, to set up housekeeping ! Funny, isn’t it ? 

Selling Music and Writing Music.—W eber was one day invited to a 
dinner party by a well-known London music publisher, who had reaped a 
little profit by the publication of his Oberon, and whose residence and 
establishment were on the most splendid scale. On entering the gorgeously 
furnished drawing-room, our modest German opened his eyes to thek fullest 
extent, and, looking round, sighed softly, at the same time saying to himself, 
“Ah I I perceive it is better to sell than to write mmsic.” 

How they Turned Out.—A gentleman had five daughters, all of whom 
he brought up to become useful and respectable characters in life. These 
daughters married one after another, with the consent of their father. The 
first married a gentleman by the name of Poor,, the second a Mr. Little, the 
third a Mr. Short, a fourth a Mr. Brown, the fifth a Mr. Hogg. At the 
wedding of the latter her sisters with their husbands were there, and the old 
gentleman said to the guests:—“I have taken pains to educate my daughters, 
that they might act well their part in life; and, from their advantages and 
improvements, I fondly hoped that they would do honour to my family. I find 
that all my pains, care, and expectations have turned out nothing but a Poor, 
Little, Short, Brown, Hogg ! ” 

How Sal Disgraced the Family.—A traveller in the State of Illinois, 
some years ago, came to a lone log hut on the prairies, near Cairo, and there 
halted. He went into the house of logs. It was a wretched affair, with an 
empty packing-box for a table, while two or three old chairs and disabled stools 

raced the reception room, the dark walls of which were further ornamented 

y a display of dirty tinware and a broken delf article or two. The woman 
was crying in one comer, and the man, with tears in his eyes and a pipe in 
his mouth, sat on a stool, with his dirty arms resting on his knees, and his 
sorrowful-looking head supported by the palms of his hands. Not a word 
greeted the interloper. “ Well,” he said, “you seem to be in awful trouble 
here; what’s up ? ”—“ Oh, we arc most crazed, neighbour,” said the woman; 
“and we ain’t got no patience to see folks now.”—“That’s all right,” said 
the visitor, not much taken aback by this polite rebuff; “ but can I be of any 
service to you in all this trouble? ”—“Well, we’ve lost our gal; our Sal’s 
gone off and left us,” said the man, in tones of despair. “ Ah, do you know what 
induced her to leave you ?” remarked the new arrival. “We can’t say, stranger, 
as how she’s so far lost as to be induced; but then she’s gone and disgraced us,” 
remarked the afflicted father. “ Yes, neighbour, and not as I should say it 
as is her mother, but there warn’t a pootier gal in the West than our Sal; 
she’s gone and brought ruin on us and on her own head now,” followed the 
stricken mother. “ Who has she gone with ? ” asked the visitor. “ Well, 
there’s the trouble. The gal could have done well, and might have married 
Martin Kehoe, a capital shoemaker, who although he’s got but one eye, plays 
the flute in a lively manner, and earns a good living. Then look what a 
home and what a life she has deserted 1 She was here surrounded by all the 
luxury in the country,” said the father. “Yes, who knows what poor Sal 
will have to eat, drink, or wear, now ? ” groaned the old woman. “ And who 
is the fellow that has taken her from you to lead her into such misery ? ” quoth 
the stranger. “ Why, she’s gone off and got married to a critter called an 
editor, as lives in the village, and the deuce only knows how they are to aim 
a living! ”— Pottsville Miner’s Journal* 


A round tabic, holding eight; 

A hearty welcome, and little state ; 

One dish set on at a time; 

As plain .as you please, but always prime. 


Beer for asking for—and in pewter 
Servants who don’t require a tutor 
Talking guests and dumb waiters ; 
Warm plates and hot potatoes. 
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